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Stately Scheveningen, Hol- 
land resort, was wide-angled 
by James Payne of Lawn- 
dale, Calif., with Rollop 
camera at f:16, 1/100, us- 
ing Tri-X film, yellow filter. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size wil! be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Co not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 


speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 
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LIC HE Tourists atop Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris were 


pre S85) 


OO Paris resident, with Rolleiflex Xenar at f:11, 1/50, ) 


Surf at La Jolla, Calif., dwarfing venturesome Am ' IG! 
visitor, was caught by J. Meyerpeter of ? SEA SiChy 


Bishop, Calif., with Automatic Rolleiflex at wD) 1 
f:5.6, 1/250 using Super XX film, orange filter. $1 O OO 
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Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
pho!ographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 4 
tures without additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. } 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 (j 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 7 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- \j 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current } 
contest will be held for the following month. 


pictured beside gargoyles by Jean Littlefield, | 


\/ using Ansco Supreme film, medium yellow filter. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Lake Chuzenji, high in mountains above 
Nikko, is favorite resort in one of most 
scenic sections of Japan, many city res- 
idents having homes there for both sum- 
mer and fall vacation diversity. 


Photo: Japan Air Lines 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW— 


A practical yet engrossing guide for seeing all of that EASTERN COLOSSUS: INDIA 
will be Travet's November cover story. The ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, gearing 

readers for a new travel trail ahead, is a comprehensive, timely piece that will 

later be condensed in Reader's Digest. Tips on the key spots to TAKE AN 
INDUSTRIAL TOUR will further aid amblers. World-wide reports, a fishing article, 
another island idyll are just some of the added pleasures packed into November! 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (dinner) 


served ? 


. I'd like to reserve a seat on the next 


flight (train). 


3. What are we passing on the right 

(left) ? 

4. We thicthe Foad tO. 5 656s eu. ? 

5. I wish to take a bath. 

6. Have my bags taken to the station. 

7. Would you have a taxi ready for 
me? 

8. Bring me a glass of plain water, 
please. 

9. May I see the wine list? 

10. Where are the main department 
stores? 

11. Is it too far to walk? 

12. I would like to have this shipped 


to my home. 


. I wish to visit a place where there 


are few tourists. 


. Can you understand what I am 


saying? 


. I have a letter of introduction for 


. What is the price range for tickets? 


. | would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. . 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


. [have an upset stomach, sore throat. 


BY OLOF OLLEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


13. 


14. 


1S: 


16. 
ET 


18. 


1); 


20. 


SWEDISH 


. Nar serverar Ni frukost (middag) ? 


. Jag skulle vilja boka plats pa nasta 


flygtur (tag). 


. Vad ar det som vi just nu passerar 


har till hoger (vanster) ? 


« Ar det har vagen till. 2cca7 0.7.2.0 ? 
. Jag skulle vilja ta ett bad. 


. Var snall och tag mina vaskor till 


stationen. 


. Var snall och skaffa en droskbil at 


mej? 


. Kan jag fa ett glas vanligt vatten. 
. Var snall och ge mej vinlistan? 
. Var ligger de storsta varuhusen? 


. Ar det for langt att ga dit? 


. Var snall och skicka det till mitt 


hem. 


Jag skulle vilja besoka en plats dar 
det inte ar sa manga turister. 


Kan Ni forsta mej? 


Jag har ett introduktionsbrey till 


Vad har Ni for biljettpriser? 


Jag skulle be att {4 inlésa den har 
resechecken. 


Ursakta, men var ligger narmaste 
postkontor ? 


Var snall och kemisk-tvatta den har 
at mig. 


Jag har litet krangel med magen, 
ont i halsen. 


PART FOUR 


13. 


14, 
15: 


16. 
ie 


18. 
i) 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Naehr servehrar nee  fruhkost 


(middah) ? 


. Yagh skulleh vilyah bokah platis 


paw nesstah flyghtuhr (tawgh). 


. Vadh aer det some vee just nuh 


passerar haer till hoeger (venster) ? 


. Aer det haer vaegn till... ? 
. Yagh skulleh villjah tah ett bahd. 


. Vahr snell okk tah meenah vesskerr 


till stashoonen. 


. Vahr snell okk skaffah en drossk- 


beel awt mej? 


. Can yah faw ett glahs vahnlit vattn. 


. Vahr snell okk yeh mej veen-liss- 


tan? 


. Vahr ligger deh stir-stah vahru-huh- | 


sen? 


5 Aer det fir longt att gaw deet? 
. Vahr snell okk schickah det till mitt 7 


hem. 


Yagh skulleh villyah beseukah en 


platts daehr det innte aer saw |) 


mongah tureester. 


Can nee feurstaw mej? 


Yagh hahr ett introdukschoons-brehv )) 


till 


Vadh hahr nee fir biljett-preeser? 


Yagh skulleh beh att faw inleu-sah }] 


den haer reseh-checkn. 


Uhrsektah, men vahr ligger naer- -| 


masteh posst-contour? 


Vahr snell okk chemisk-tvettah den 
haer awt mej. 


Yagh hahr leetett kronng-el mehd 
mahgen, oont ee hahll-sen. 
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top fares? 


F You KNOw the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money to travel. 
You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to 
Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the way to 


Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. via bus 
and rail for just $108 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But 
do you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost—and that there are dozens of other 
round the world routings for under $1000? 


Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings 
to whatever part of the globe you're interested in? India, say, 
and how to reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? 
Or how to see South America economically? Which air lines 
Americans living down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the 


There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, 
or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destina- 
tion economically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 


Passenger-carrying freighters are 


the secret of low cost travel 


For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the 
Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean; two to three week vacations up and down the 


Here’s a sampling of 
more dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for the 
West Indies, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji and 
New Zealand. Cross the Pacific, and con- 
tinue west via Australia, South Africa and 
the Canary Islands back to England. Mini- 
mum fare $633—but the trip is usually 
booked up months in advance. (Reach 
London for about $175 from New York.) 
Other round the world trips from the U. S. 
as low as $250-$300 a month via deluxe 
freighters. 

India. Minimum fare from New York 
to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $450. 
Transshipping in England, you can make 
the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) 
for $349. Go to the lotus-covered moun- 
tain lakes of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbaned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month in the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 

Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bar- 
gain today is a 70-day luxury cruise 
round the Dark Continent, calling at a 
score of colorful ports like Dar-es-Salaam, 
for $660, round trip from London, Com- 
bine this with a low cost tour of England. 

Mediterranean. Cruise to Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Egypt, etc. for $35-$50 a 
week, round trip from Northern Europe, 
or try a longer stay—in lush Mediterranean 
valleys where a couple can live com- 
fortably for $1,400 a year; on Aegean 
islands that hide remnants of a 5,000-year- 
old civilization among olive and cork 
groves; or with the fisherfolk of rocky 
Sardinia, where hotel rates are 24c a day 
or $1.12 with three good meals. 


Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port and 
the chances are you can find 
it listed in “Travel Routes 
Around the World.” This is 
the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, 
how much they charge, 
briefly describes accommo- 
dations. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers all over 
the world swear by it. Travel 
editors and travel writers 
say “To learn how to travel 
for as little as you’d spend at 
a resort get ‘Travel Routes 
Around the World.’ ” 
Travel Routes Around 
the World is yours for just 
$1, and the new big 130 
page edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carry- 
ing service starting from or 
going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole _ section 
called How to See the World 
at Low Cost, plus pages and 
pages of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out 


coupon. ‘ 
Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so 
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Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being 
Rich gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing 
you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part 
of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, air- 
plane and other routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 


What do you want to do? Visit the West Indies? This is the 
guide that helps you explore them like an old time resident, who 
knows all the tricks of making one dollar do the work of two. 
Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways 
of reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes you via 8 passenger auto- 
mobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? 
This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices 
you can really afford. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, 
that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel 
Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, 
filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only 
$1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico x Moiores 


West Indies ye Peru 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives 
say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low 
you cannot only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than 
you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hide- 
aways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where 
even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surround- 
ings are pleasant, and the 
climate well nigh perfect in 
such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, France, 
along the Mediterranean, 
and in the world’s other low 


A few of the many Bargain 
Paradises of the World 


Azores or the Canaries—islands of 


tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain—-with rents of about 
$20 a month, groceries for a couple at $10 
a week, and servants, $5 a month each. 


cost wonderlands? 
Or if you’ve thought of The West Indies? The retirement Eden 
of the West Indies is Tobago, an unspoiled 


more distant places, do South Seas-like paradise just 7% flying 

you know which of the hours from New York. Bread 5¢ a loaf, steak 
40¢ a Ib. Lobster sells for pennies. Inex- 

South Sea Islands are as pensive, fully qualified doctors, dentists, and 

unspoiled today as in Con- Nospatals: 

rad’s day? Or which is the 

one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 

where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, 

for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U. S. the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors: Nor- 
man D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of 
the Globetrotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d expect. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World on a money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 


MAIL to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3 Spring St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $..............:00 (cash, check, money order). Please send me the 
books I checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


( Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
L] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
L] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 


Special Offer: all books above [$4 value) for $3.50. 


PAF UTUE MIN GI Glos Alcscavststessousessoucvacicceostagncoteussaucvuhasisorstens tosh epak Xt sabes yy tupweserse vanes hates tratoen eek Renee 
AA GOS GE sete cstvnscsciesssaedspvsesamsycussgansavs vpscnoscnvensders SthenhtyeWaporabt soeceesnassonsessteatevh eeaskn scanner eee eee 
GEG NRE PS ELLE ka oxgctrenacgvateotestacch seven iccoseen tr athens asstedrasthrastiovntttavscesdebures ebtesaanvoaestaprr tay See een 
All orders postmarked before November 15, 1956, receive a free copy of FREIGHT- 
ER LIFE, which tells, with plenty of photos, what vagabond voyaging is all about. 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


on your 8 m—16 m 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


OOTBALL’S EXACT origin has always been a source of controversy. Reports that 
a similar sport was once played by Greeks and Romans, or even earlier by the 
Chinese in 300 B.C., have been dismissed by leading historians. The game’s 
kickoff was probably back in the Eleventh Century when groups of Englishmen 
booted Danish skulls around old battlefields, a strange pastime that developed into 
soccer. The English, as time passed, used inflated cow bladders instead of skulls to 
prevent players from injuring their bare feet. The game was played without any 
FISHING VAGABONDS elaborate rules. The ball was placed in a central location, a signal was given, and 
Bet ed tarpon never sives up and then mobs of players tried to kick the ball into the middle of the rival town. It became 
fee hdedcc tell. who's caught whoin a such a popular sport that during the 1100s King Henry II ordered the “cease playe 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- of futballe” in fear that the populace would neglect the compulsory practice of 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds archery. Not until the 1600s and the advent of gunpowder were Englishmen allowed 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun to play the sport. 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, American football grew out of these unorganized soccer matches. At Harvard in 
swimming and test their skill at deep 1871, students began playing their own style game. They used an inflated rubber 
po bing” ball and allowed players to pick it up at any time and run with it. Harvard chal- 
FISHING FUN lenged some neighboring colleges and, after some quibbling over the rules, began 
a series of contests. The game was an immediate success, although there was wide 
Here’s the next best thing to an actual disagreement over rules and tactics. After several college conferences, football’s 
Beting trip. . «with even an under- rules became standardized, although changes were still to come—forward passes, 
Bee Pot te oben e base striking a flying wedges, regulation uniforms and other innovations. 


lug! N ly that, b "ll f : : : ¢ 
“i eg < cece aes Og ean This fall, over 20,000,000 Americans will attend college and professional football 


FOOTBALL 


ihute to drop their lures beyond the games. Colleges across the U.S. squeeze their scheduled games in between Septem- 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling ber, when school begins, and the Thanksgiving game, which ends the season. Usual- 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the ly one post season “bowl” game is played on January 1 between sectional winners. 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. Canadians created a game of their own, which departs from both rugby and soe- 
cer, and is called Canadian football. Australians also play their own style of foot- 
FISHING THRILLS ball which differs considerably from American college rules. Mexico and Cuba, 
fee Fs Soca where the game feh however, follow U.S. regulations. Football is starting to stir interest in Japan, de- 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... spite their players’ lack of weight. Although soccer attracts wide interest throughout 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- Europe, American-style football is rarely played, and holds small interest. 


kellunge ... heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- 
ing sport film multi- 


a-second lunging 
plunging action o 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


*“Fishing WVagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


Ra 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 ~ 


Homecoming games, highpoint of college gridiron season, lure rooters from across U.S. 
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' International 


roamin’ the globe with 


i DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


RAVI: 


dateline ... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


CTOBER BRINGS to Bermuda sev- 
O eral sporting events of inter- 
national importance. Under 

the auspices of the Royal Bermuda 


Yacht Club, the International One 
Design Yacht Race for the Berwe- 


) gian Trophy will be sailed from 
| October 1-5 in the Great Sound be- 
# tween the defending Bermuda team 
' and the contending Norwegians. ... 


On the invitation of the Bermuda 


| Snipe Associates eleven teams from 


the nine countries eligible will com- 


¥ pete for the Hayward Western 
* Hemisphere Trophy from October 


16-20. This is the first time the Snipe 
Regatta has been 
sailed in Bermuda waters. .. . Any- 
one wishing to enter the Bermuda 
Lawn Tennis Championship 
Tournament beginning the week 
of October 27 should contact the 
association at its headquarters in 
the Princess Hotel... . For the first 
time since the Bahamas-Bermuda- 
United States Annual Game Fishing 
Tournament started in 1954, Ba- 
hama has been on the losing side. 
The combined two leg point totals 
gave Bermuda a welcome victory 
with 3,231 points. Until now, the 


| Bahamas has always ruled because 


of its long experience with light 
tackle. A total of eight wahoos was 
caught. ... A hike through the fas- 
cinating jungles near Tom 
Moore’s Tavern in Bailey’s Bay is 


like visiting a storybook land. 


The beauty of the Blue Lagoon and 
the crystal-clear glades shimmering 
below twenty-foot cliffs will delight 


‘camera enthusiasts, and the calabash 


tree made famous by the Irish poet, 


Tom Moore, stands majestic in its 


own clearing. ... Recent visitor Rex 
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Harrison relaxed on Tucker’s Town 
beaches for a week away from his 
role in the record-breaking Broad- 
way musical hit My Fair Lady... . 
Historic old Gunpowder Cavern in 
Ye Olde Towne of St. George’s will 
be restored by a local group inter- 
ested in preserving this relic of Ber- 
muda’s help to Gen. George Wash- 
ington during the American 
Revolution. A small English-style 
restaurant featuring old Bermuda 
dishes will be added. . . . With its 
newly acquired 38-foot Nova Sco- 
tian fishing boat, Lamb Trot, the 
Pompano Club offers deep-sea 
fishing facilities. ... Veteran head- 
liner Rudy Vallee singing to SRO 
audiences on the waterside terrace 
of the Inverurie Hotel. Even the 
teen agers clamored for reservations 
during Rudy’s successful stint. . . 
With thepurchase of valuable Front 
Street property, formerly housing 
Watlington & Conyers, local agents 
for Furness-Withy Lines, H.A.&E. 
Smith, Ltd., one of Bermuda’s most 
famous department stores, will be- 
gin expansion and renovations. Tra- 
ditional Bermuda styles will be used 
by the architectural firm of Onions 
and Bouchard. Watlington and 
Conyers new headquarters will be 
in the vacated English China Shop. 
... Janet Blair and her husband, 
Nick Mayo, acquired a tropical sun- 
tan on the beautiful shore of the 
Coral Beach Club. . . . The Crown 
Lands Corporation has announced 
that the Merck, Sharpe and Dohme 
(International) Ltd. plans to start 
processing operations at the Dock- 
yard. This adds impetus to the 
Crown Lands campaign to establish 
light industries in Bermuda... . 
Work on extension of the Ber- 
muda Public Library has been 
completed. Visiting book lovers are 
invited to use the enlarged reading 
rooms. A complete collection of his- 
torical Bermuda literature is avail- 
able. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


side a new amusement estab- 
lishment has opened. Named 
the Armorial, it includes swimming 
pool, lawn tennis, bars, restaurants. 
.-- Holland has formed a hotel as- 
sociation, named Horecaf, whose 


B LA PANNE at the Belgian sea- 


225 hotels all over the country © 


have adopted a lunch-where-you- 


- want plan. A tourist staying in one 


of the Horecaf hotels can get a 
ticket enabling him to lunch at 
any of the other hotels situated in 
some 100 towns and villages all 


-over the Netherlands. . . . Dutch 


Railways are the first on the Conti- 
nent to. eliminate their wooden 
coaches. In 1958 all steam locomo- 
tives will be replaced by electric 
traction. . . . For $18.00 you can 


_ travel on the whole Dutch Railway 


network during eight days in first 
class, without limit. . .. Have you 
ever seen diamonds cut, tapestry 
woven, hunting rifles etched, or oak 
furniture being carved? Would you 
like cathedral bells with your coffee 
or rather witness the local hairdress- 
er haunt a medieval castle? . . . Bel- 
gium is exclusively yours with its 
ancient traditions and bustling ac- 
tivity when seen through the eyes of 
Escorts, 343 Ave. Louise, Brussels, 
Tel. 471663 . . . Your tastes, time 
and energy determine the selection 
of your itineraries. . .. Friendly, per- 
sonal attention, provided by Eng- 
lish-speaking escorts, is the key-note 
of this new organization whose sole 
aim is to see to your relaxation and 
entertainment. ... First conference 
of Belgian tourist bureaus and tour- 
ist federations, held in Dinant this 
summer, asked that authorities take 
all necessary measures to punish 
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_ speed violations and give special in- 
structions to the police so that they 
take a preventive attitude rather 
than a repressive one towards for- 
eign tourists . . . that the govern- 
ment help as much as possible a sub- 
stantial aid policy for tourist accom- 
modations, particularly as far as 
hotel industry and the protection of 
the hotel and restaurant professions 
are concerned. ... The Hotel Guide 
for the Ardennes, entirely re- 
newed for 1956, is published in a 
very practical size. Besides a com- 
plete list of hotels, inns and board- 
ing houses, it contains a lot of 
tourist information on the Ar- 
dennes. Also mentioned are the 
regulations and the list of the 
hotels practicing the “meal- 
check” system. .. . The harbor of 
Zeebrugge, near Bruges, might be- 
come the landing place for new su- 
per-transatlantic liners to be built 
soon. The ship-plan instigator came 
to see Zeebrugge this summer and 
seemed interested by the possibili- 
ties this harbor would give those 
new 90,000-ton boats. 


By Edvard Andersen 


ANY AMERICANS have this sum- 
mer gone hunting Norwe- 
gian polar bear at Spitz- 

bergen—not so far from the North 
Pole—and among the tourists there 
were several married couples. It 
costs about $3,600 to participate in 
the hunts. If you want the pelt of 
the killed bear to be properly fixed 
you have to pay an additional $100. 
Excursions start from the town of 
Tromsoe by ship, and participators 
in the adventure may bring live 
polar bear cubs home to the States. 
The cubs cost about $750. ... If you 
want to save time when you dine in 
a Danish restaurant, ask for your 
bill when you order your coffee. . . . 
Film-producer George Seaton has 
during his vacation trip to Copen- 
hagen decided to produce a movie 
in the capital of Denmark. 

Kronborg, Prince Hamlet’s world- 
famed castle at Elsinore, will now 
be flood-lit at night. . . . Well- 
known artists have decorated the 


Oslofiord’s new top-class restaurant 
with motifs from the late Norwe- 
gian classical author and dramatist 
Henrik Ibsen’s famous poem Terje 
Vigen. The restaurant has French 
cooks who deftly work roasting on 
spits and grills. ... There are three 
things that young male American 
tourists are always mentioning 
when asked what their favorites 
are in Copenhagen: The pleasure- 
garden Tivoli, the lovely girls—and 
the tiny shrimps. . . . An exclusive 
shopping tip in Copenhagen: 
Danish furs, specially Danish- 
bred mink and Greenland fox, 
seal and bear, are of unsur- 
passed quality and sold at highly 
competitive prices. . . . While 
producing a film from the Lappland 
areas in north Sweden, which 1s in- 
creasingly being visited by Ameri- 
can tourists, a tremendous flock of 
reindeer—some 4000—passed right 
in front of the cameras, and unique 
shots were taken. Normally, tourists 
are lucky if they see more than 
some 50 reindeer. . . . As many 
Danish-American cowboys as pos- 
sible will in future convene once 
a year in idyllic Svendborg on 
the island of Funen. Most of them 
are from Nebraska, and the mayor 
of Svendborg has been presented 
with the key to the city of Omaha. 
In return he had to promise that 
the cowboys are spared riding and 
seeing horses while visiting Den- 
mark. American tap dancer 
George Tapps has been touring 
Scandinavia. ... Tiny Danish town 
of beltoft on the Jutland penin- 
sula is a three-star experience in 
the rush of the atomic age. Old, 
charming houses stand there exactly 
as they did 300 years ago, and when 
dusk is falling the local inhabitants 
settle on their tall outside steps to 
discuss the gossip of the day and 
have a good look at visiting tour- 
ists. .. . Remember, please: there is 


‘only one drink that it is correct to 


take with smorrebrod—Aalborg 
Akvavit with beer as a chaser. Al- 
ways have the schnapps served ice- 
cold, straight from the refrigerator 
(not diluted with ice!) in small 
glasses. holding one and a_ half 
ounces. If you do as the Danes do, 
never sip it but toss it boldly in 
keeping with the adventurous mood 
of eating smorrebrod. 


By Richard Magruder 


CTOBER 12 signifies two entire: | 
ly different things in Mexico. , 


It marks the celebration of 

“The Day Of The Race’’—or the } 
anniversary of the date Columbus 
discovered the Americas—with ap- | 
propriate ceremonies beneath Mex- 
ico City’s Columbus Monument on 
the Reforma, and, at the same} 
time, it signals the opening of the > 
winter racing season at spectacular 
Hipodromo de las Americas, the 
capital’s beautiful track. ... Work { 
is due to get underway in Monter- - 
rey on an ultra-modern new) 
passenger railway termizal, slat- / 
ed to cost upwards of thrze-and- + 
a-quarter-million dollars. . . ./ 
Abundant rains have turned the 3 
Republic green and rich and} 
filled the nation’s reservoirs to their tf 
highest levels since 1945. The rainy j 
season ends this month, bringing? 
six or seven months of the most t 
wonderful weather in the Amer- : 
icas—clear skies, brilliant sun, green ° 
pastures and mountains—one of the ; 
nicest times to visit one of the nice: | 
est countries. . . . In the past twelve | 
months, the government mint! 
house has struck upwards of if 
38,000,000 pesos in new five- and | 
ten-peso coins, the designs of | 
which have numismatists in ec-'/ 
stasy. . . . Mexico’s displaced Re-') 
publicans and Democrats are draw-} 
ing lines, choosing sides and gird-|} 
ing their loins for a rip-roaring g 
campaign for their favorite Presi-i}} 
dential candidate, with particular i) 
emphasis on getting every singled 
American to fill out an absentee 
ballot and make his voice heard.|| 
. Late summer saw famed carica-\f} 
turist Harry Herschfield making 
the rounds with William O’Dwyer,/{) 
exchanging pleasantries, bending} 
elbows and renewing acquaintances} |) 
from the beaches of Acapulco to the\f 
penthouses of Mexico City. a 
With the working out of new)! 
schedules all along the 3,000-)) 
mile line, the 152-hour train ride\t 
from Tijuana to Merida—the! 
greatest distance between twoj! 
points in Mexico—is being cut toil 
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g 92 hours. ... A 100-auto caravan 
} will drive down to Mazatlan on 


the upper Pacific Coast from South- 
ern California as a part of the an- 
nual meeting of the Northwest 
Mexico-Southern California Com- 
mission late this month, and fill out 
the several-day visit with deep-sea 
fishing, swimming and dozing in 
the sun. . . . By way of paradox, a 
retired American, Nuli Kleinfeld, 
has become Mexico’s foremost 
authority on the nation’s semi- 
precious stones, from opals to agates 


to amethysts, to such an extent that 


lapidaries, rock-hounds, gem cutters 
and other experts beat a well-worn 
path to his door in San Miguel 
Allende in central Mexico. ... The 
government of the Federal Dis- 
trict is rushing ahead with its 
plans to give the best and bright- 
est lighting possible to many 
major streets in Mexico City. 
Recently the lights went on on 
Bucareli, Independencia, Hidalgo, 
Cinco de Mayo and many other 
broad thoroughfares. . . . Talk of 
the Capital are charming bullfight 
critic True Bowen and _ photogra- 
pher Mark Turok and the beauti- 
ful job they did on their book just 


out, Men and Bulls. 


dateline oss 
PARIS. 


By Margaret Gardner 


HEATRES, night clubs and res- 

taurants are doing a land-office 

business, thanks to the Oc- 
tober crop of exhibitions and 
salons. The most important is the 
Automobile Salon, the oldest com- 
mercial auto show in the world, 
which unveils new models at the 
Grand Palais, October 4... . Otto 
Preminger making Paris his winter 
headquarters while preparing Saint 
Joan and Bonjour Tristesse for ear- 
ly production. . . . 120 masterpieces 
of the Impressionist era, borrowed 
from the temporarily closed Jeu de 
Paume, on display at the Musée de 
lOrangerie, until October Lie yakers rye 
Audrey Hepburn shopping for win- 
ter clothes at Givenchy’s, her favor- 
ite couturier. .. . A new show by 
famed playwright Henry de Mon- 
therlant, Brocéliande, to be prem- 
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Husking Bee Parties Ahead 


New Haven's Husking Bee train rolls out 
of New York City to Kent, Conn., this 
year on Oct. 20, 27, $6.95 fare includ- 


ing trip, corn gathering, dinner, square 
dance, other fun on annual weekend jaunts. 


iered at the Comédie-Frangaise, on 
October 24... . A familiar sight at 
Paris first-nights is Gary Cooper, re- 
siding at the Plaza-Athénée while 
filming with Audrey Hepburn in 
Billy Wilder’s Love in the After- 
noon (ex-Ariane). ... Although 
work will still continue for eight- 
een months within the walls of 
the Chateau of Versailles, the 
major restoration has been com- 
pleted, thanks to many American 
millions. Inauguration of the re- 
stored parts, accompanied by official 
speeches and eulogies, takes place 
during the month. . . . One of the 
most brilliant literary and artistic 
private home salons in Paris is con- 
ducted by American-born Marquise 
de Piolenc, whose Etoile apartment 


is the meeting place of writers, ar- 


tists, and the haute monde of Paris. 
... A retrospective of the works of 
Matisse, 95 of them, on display at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne, until 
November 18... . Foreign tourists 
motoring through France can 
pick up messages at service sta- 
tions, equipped with huge boards, 
sent through the “Bureau Auto- 
gram” in Paris. ... The whole city 
in a twitter over the planned visit 
of Marilyn Monroe and Arthur 
Miller, accompanied by the Laur- 
ence Oliviers, for the opening of 
the French stage production of 
The Sleeping Prince. . . . Natural 
caves under the Hill of Passy, 


clogged for over 100 years by an 
accumulation of debris, and now 
used to store precious wines and 
paintings, have been opened to 
the public. A boat from the Eiffel 
‘Tower takes tourists to the caves. ... 
Grace and Rainier having their 
tiny Paris apartment enlarged in 
readiness for their return from 
America, . . . The UNESCO cam- 
paign, plugging the importance of 
museums. in cultural life, inspires 
special manifestations at the Louvre 
from October 6 to 13. ... The Ros- 
sellini children enrolled in a private 
Paris school while mother Ingrid 
Bergman pursues rehearsals of Tea 


and Sympathy. ...Seamen from the ~ 


world over convening at the banks 
of the Seine, at the foot of the Palais 
de Chaillot, for the International 
Nautical Salon, which ends October 
14... . Each day has its specialty 
at this month’s recommended 
restaurant, Chez Pauline, 5 Rue 
Villedo. One day it may be kidneys 
flambé in Armagnac, another, per- 
haps, Ham du Morvan en Croitte, 
or Chicken au gros sel poché a la 
Lyonnaise. But whatever it may be, 
it’s haute cuisine in the finest sense 
of the phrase. Average cost, with 
wine, $4.25. 


_ dateline ... 


* 


By Robert Deardorff 


Italy every day, and it’s almost 

true. No matter when you come 
here, there’s always some special 
fun. One of the biggest celebrations 
this month takes place in Genoa, 
where, from October | to 12, they 
use Columbus as an excuse to en- 
joy concerts and parades... . And 
in Perugia until the 10th, ballets, 
orchestras, choirs and soloists make 
life merry at the Umbrian Music 
Festival. ... To help travelers get 
the most from Sicilian holidays, 
free information offices have 
been established in all the princi- 
pal tourist centers on the island. 
In addition to data about hotels, 
restaurants and sightseeing tours, 
they'll give you news of a just- 
opened string of camp sites, situ- 
ated near famous beaches and tour- 


| Eee sAy there’s a festival in 


ist centers, complete with running 
water, electricity, modern plumbing 
- and—in case you forgot your tent— 
cottages for rent. . . . Locals vying 
with tourists watch Jack Benny, 
filming a TV show, fish coins out of 
the Trevi Fountain, famous “bank”’ 
for money tossed there by travelers 
who want to return to Rome... . 
For an evening of laughs with won- 
derful food, try the Villa dei Cesari, 
a new night spot at Via Ardeatina 
164, where there’s a two-horse char- 
iot tied up in the parking lot and 
the mambo band and waiters wear 
togas. Nero is master of ceremonies 
and there are even vestal virgins— 
- well, that’s what the program says. 
Prices are a la carte; $2.00 to $2.50 
should buy you a meal. . . . Early 
ski news: on the 10th a new cable- 
way will begin operating near 
Trento, connecting the Adige 
Valley with the summit of Pagan- 
ella Mountain in seven minutes. 
_... Right in the midst of all that 
water, Venice has opened a new 
garden, the Papadopoli, at the end 
of the Grand Canal, giving tourists 
a spot both green and dry on which 
‘to rest their feet. . . . Lena Horne 
drawing appreciative looks from 
the customers when she came to see 
the floor show at Rome’s Casina 
delle Rose. . . . For a mouth-water- 
ing afternoon pickup, order a 
granite di caffe con panna. An Ital- 
ian specialty, it’s coffee ice topped 
with fully whipped cream. . . . Just 
like the old days at home, Roman 
bars are blooming with television 
sets to pull customers off the side- 
walk. Biggest hit program is Amer- 
ican Mike Bongiorno’s U. S. style 
quiz show... . In Naples this month 
they'll open still another museum— 
the Galleria di Capodimonte. If you 
want music instead, there’s a festi- 
val of grand opera at the Teatro di 
Corte in the former royal palace. 
. Bricktop’s, fashionable Roman 
cellar turned into a night club at 
Via Veneto 155, starts rocking with 
American jazz, winter and summer, 
at 10:00 P. M. In addition to Brick- 
top, a home-grown rhythm girl who 
used to shout her songs in New 
York’s  silkier 


saloons, there are 
other entertainers, who change 
from time to time. .. .Charles Boyer, 


back from a vacation in Ischia, 
window-shopping along Via Con- 
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Scandinavian Airlines System introduced new 
staggered seat design for greater tourist 
comfort on N.Y.-Europe hops aboard DC- 
7Cs, will add style on flights from L.A. in Oct. 


dotti. . .. To see one of the best 
modern art galleries in the capi- 
tal, visit the Obelisco, Via Sistina 
146. There’s always an interesting 
exhibit, with frequent showings of 
work by outstanding young paint- 
ers and sculptors... . And still they 
find more tourist attractions! Down 
Sicily way archeologists have dis- 
covered another ancient Greek thea- 
tre at Eraclea Minoa in the province 
of Agrigento. ... Something new 
for motorists: highway offices, 
located outside the main cities, 
that specialize in _ hotel-room 
finding. The first one opened re- 
cently three miles from Florence on 
the Bologna road. 


dateline ... 
VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


EFORE THE high and_ ugly 

houses on the southern en- 

trance to Vienna were built, 
the magnificent gothic statue of the 
Spinnerin am_ Kreuz (Spinning 
Woman on the Cross) was visible 
far beyond the city limits. Today, 
visitors hardly notice it. The story 
goes that this monument was built 
as thanksgiving for the safe return 
of a crusader from the Holy Land 
by his faithful wife, who had been 
spinning flax to earn the money to 
build it. ... For the first time since 
the end of the war the Iron Curtain 
is being raised a little higher to let 
out Red propaganda in the form of 
exhibits to Austrian trade fairs in 
Innsbruck, Dornbirn and Vienna. 
Even Red China is participating 


and creating quite a sensation nex’ 


motto of ‘musical Vienna.” All 


through summer, theaters, concerts 
and operettas are being staged all 
over the city. The renowned palaces 


of Pallavicini, Auersperg and Rasu- 


movsky opened their best rooms — 
for chamber music and the loveli- | 


S 


to the American pavilion. ... Nev- 
er out of season is this year’s — 


est parks had excellent concerts dur- 
ing the cool summer evenings. ... 


Above the high altar of Vienna’s St. | 


Peter’s church on the Graben hangs 
the coat of arms of Charlemagne. 
It was Charlemagne who first laid 
the foundations of the church, 
which was later rebuilt in the style 


of St. Peter’s in Rome, as far back | 


as 791 A.D. The walls have changed, 
but the breath of centuries still 
lingers on... . The Gasthaus zur 


Sonne on the other side of the | 
Danube in Gross Enzersdorf will | 


satisfy even the most extravagant 
taste for as little as $2.00 a meal 
with local wine and home-made 
pastries. .. . The ancient castle of 
Lockenhaus in Austria’s western- 
most province, Burgenland, is part 
of the once all-important Stone 
Curtain marking the border be- 
tween the western and_ eastern 
worlds. . . . Burgenland also has an 
excellent information center right 
under the opera in Vienna's newly- 
built Opernpassage, with a charm- 
ing girl who knows all the answers. 

. Police Inspector Ifkovics—with 


his uniform coat full of strange 


signs—is a great attraction to all 
tourists. He speaks no less than ten 


languages—listed on his coat—and is jj 
an information center in himself. . 
- . . For those who hate over- ‘ 
sightseeing | 
buses and speak a little German, || 
a taxi service is an excellent idea. , 


crowded and_ hot 


For only $7.00 you can spend a 


whole afternoon, with a waiting /) 
period of three hours, for walks, . 
coffees and wine-breaks at any |) 
chosen spot seeing the charming ‘| 


time, day or night. ... When visit- } 


ing Innsbruck, you should not miss } 
a cable-car ride onto the beautiful 
Patscherkofel (8,000 feet) overlook- 
ing the splendid Tirolese Alps and 
a visit to Austria’s oldest chalet, the 
Griinwalderhof, which dates back 
to the year 1550. 
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“CONSULT THE MAN WHO’S BEEN THERE” 
when you plan to travel anywhere in the World. 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA “HOST TOURS” 
—3 weeks from N.Y. $956.60 or 4 weeks $1125.60— 
eee neon travel arranged by our experts to your 
order, 


*ROUND THE WORLD “HOST TOURS’— 
50 days $2975. Or independent trips to your order 
Round the World—35 to 64 days—$1975 to $3101. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL TO EUROPE—our 
experts will plan your trip, provide travel and hotel 
reservations to your order. You will be met at all 
points in Europe by our English-speaking representa- 
tives. 22 to 62 days $554 to $1318 up. ESCORTED 
TOURS TO EUROPE FOR 1957.—Program will be 
ready shortly, Send for details. 


VACATION TRIPS & CRUISES—our new 
folder describes hundreds of trips throughout Ameri- 
Been well, Mexico, Guatemala, Bermuda, West 
ndies, ‘ete, 


Call or write, advising of your specific travel 
requirements. Your inquiry will receive per- 
sonal attention of our expert who has "been 
there"’ most recently. 


One of America’s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 50) operated 
by the original founder since 1925. 


Bain cent 


BUREAU 


Ssth Floor, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1 


SHANTY BOAT 


ee 


A NOVEL 
HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


—Cruising inland through the tropical Everglades 
country. One week cruises—from $80. 


For illustrated booklet and rates, write to: 
Capt. Jim Nisbet 
Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Florida 


ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO PLEASURE 


when your trip is planned by 
Sinclair Auto Tour Service. Free 
maps and information show best 
routes, places to see, where to stay. 
You save bother, time and money. 


Write— 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 

CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


ACATIONERS AT Waikiki beach 


who want a quick, one-day 

tour of: Honolulu’s oriental 
temples, bazaars and teahouses can 
now take a new package tour ar- 
ranged by the Hawaii Visitors Bu- 
reau. 

Costing only $10.00, including 
supper, the tour is scheduled every 
Wednesday afternoon, guided by a 
long-time resident of Hawaii. All 
members of the group are picked up 
by limousine at their hotels. 

First stop on the city-wide trek is 
a Chinese restaurant nightspot, said 
to be the largest and most beautiful 
in the world. On display there are 
valuable oil paintings, wood carv- 
ings, glass panels, and silk scrolls. 

A Japanese “palace” is next on 
the tour. Although the structure is 
a replica of a feudal castle, a golden 
dolphin on the pinnacle indicates 
that the building has been convert- 
ed into a church. 

The lobby and chapel are a blaze 
of painted tropical flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, with almost 200 
panels in all. About the temple, 
visitors can see giant gilded images, 
sacred drums and relics. 

After inspecting the grounds, the 
group moves on to two elaborate 
Japanese teahouses, one beside a 
waterfall, another with a pond 
stocked with goldfish and carp. 

From the teahouses, tour mem- 
bers are whisked to the top of Aloha 
Tower for a panoramic view of the 
city and countryside. 

Highlight of the day is the visit 
to the Chinese bazaars and the tem- 
ple of Lum Sai Ho Tong, facing 
Nuuanu Stream. On the ground, at- 
tendants in Chinese costumes serve 
tea and sweetmeats. In the same 
neighborhood is the temple of 
Kwan Yin, goddess of mercy. 

The tour ends at sundown with a 
family-style Cantonese dinner at a 
Honolulu Chinatown restaurant. @ 


CHRISTMAS In 
The HOLY LAND 


Spend an unforgettable Christmas Eve in 
Bethlehem, visiting en route England, 
France, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Israel, Italy and Switzerland, escorted 


by Rev. Floyd L. Garver. 


Depart New York, Chicago, Los Angeles or 
San Francisco on December 1, 1956 by 
Swissair—See your travel agent or 


SWISSAIR 


10 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 


for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


- HOLY LAND FOR CHRISTMAS 


Spend Christmas in Jerusalem and Bethlehem with 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson on special travel seminar. 
Also visit Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, all of Jordan, Israel, 
Greece and Italy. Inquire now for folders and reserva- 
tions. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


You don’t have to be rich to visit distant lands, romantic 
places. The secret of getting most value for your travel dol- 
lar is to travel by passenger-carrying freighters. Ford’s 
Freighter Travel Guidebook contains complete listings of 
ocean steamship lines operating passenger-carrying freight- 
ers from U. S. to all parts of the world, describes vessels 
and accommodations, outlines itineraries and routes, shows 
cost for passage, addresses of lines, ete. Often shows say- 
ings up to half and more in travel costs. Used and recom- 
mended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents, and travelers 
everywhere. New 1956-57 Eighth Edition, $2 postpaid. Mail 
check or M.O. with name and address to: 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T 
P. O. Box 64426 Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
EDUCATE YOUR 


YOU CAN CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 
You can give your child an accredited education with 
famous Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses, Easy- 
to-follow teaching manual; books, supplies. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. Often used to enrich 
learning programs of superior pupils. Start any 
time. 5ist year. Catalog. Give school grade, age. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
780 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


EUROPE :698 


11 COUNTRIES 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Featuring CHRISTMAS in EUROPE... Sailing 
from New York on Nov. 23rd, Nov. 30th, Dec. 8th and 
Dec. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONAL- 
LY ESCORTED— includes round trip tourist steam- 
ship on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
all hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour 
limited to 40 members. See Your Travel Agent or 

Write for Free Booklet No. 8-C. 
Nv Ss —— — 
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ew CARAVAN TOURS 


Dh 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 
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japan’s 


VATIOVAL PARKS 


APAN, LONG KNOWN as a country of beautiful landscapes, has in just 25 years developed one of 
the most extensive national park systems in the world. Topographical characteristics of the # 
four main islands of Japan combined with favorable climatic conditions have resulted in a 
veritable natural fairyland. The islands, being the highest portion of a huge chain of mountains § 
that rise out of a deep ocean bed, are rich in volcanoes, many still active. Luxuriant vegetation } 
thrives everywhere. Warm and cold currents meeting off the coast of Japan create conditions favor- - 
able to a great variety of flora and fauna. Abundant rainfall fills the many glistening lakes, streams, 
rivers and waterfalls the-year around. 
To protect and develop these scenic riches, in 1931 the Japanese enacted the National Parks ; 
Law. By 1934, eight vast areas had been designated as national parks, and in 1936 four more were : 
included. Gradually the system was built up until the parks numbered nineteen, distributed over } 
54 prefectures from Hokkaido in the north to Kyushu in the south. Visitors to these parks now eX | 
ceed 40,000,000 annually, including 90,000 foreigners. 
In addition to the 4,360,000 acres—4.8 per cent of the country’s total acreage— errs to national | 
parks, the government has designated 1,035,000 acres in fourteen different areas as ‘ ‘quasi-national | 
parks.” These sites, usually located near large cities and therefore readily accessible, are especially | 
suitable for open-air recreation. Also enjoying the protection and preservation of the national | 
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parks system are national gardens, which in most cases 


_ formerly belonged to the Imperial family and are now 


open to the public. 

Entry to all national parks is free. Resort accommo- 
dations are available in or near each park, and some of 
Japan’s most beautiful and well-equipped Western-style 
hotels, such as the Fujiya Hotel in Fuji-Hakone Nation- 
al Park and the Kanaya Kanko in Nikko National 
Park, are found in these areas. Japanese-style inns are 
also plentiful. Room rates vary considerably according 
to accommodations, but in general Japanese-style inns 
are half the price of western-style. Private baths in- 
crease room rates considerably. A double with bath at 
the very finest western-style hotel would be approxi- 
mately $10.00, simpler accommodations being propor- 
tionately less. 

Domestic flights of Japan Air Lines carry visitors 
in all directions from Tokyo to the major park areas. 
Three flights per day service the northernmost island, 
Hokkaido. From the capital city of Sapporo, travelers 
may reach any one of the three great parks, Akan, 
Daisetsuzan and Shikotsu-Toya, by train or bus. 

Akan National Park in the eastern part of Hokkaido 
is composed of five extant volcanoes that intermittently 
emit bursts of fire and smoke into the unusually crisp, 
clear atmosphere. There are also many lakes in the 
park, Akan and Kutcharo being the largest and best 
known. Lake Akan, sixteen and a half miles in cir- 
cumference, is surrounded by thickly forested moun- 
tains. Within the lake are twenty small wooded isles, 
adding to the pristine loveliness of the scenery. The 
fishing is good and boats may be rented. 

Hot springs abound throughout Japan, and Akan 
National Park has its share. Spring, summer and fall 
are especially lovely in this park because the great 
virgin conifer forests are then brightly stippled with 
rhododendron and azaleas. Winter is an exciting sea- 
son, too, with excellent ice skating and skiing condi- 
tions prevailing. 

“The Roof of Hokkaido’—a great mountain range 


across the middle of this island—is the superb setting 


for the largest of all Japan’s national parks, Daisetsu- 
zan. Covering an area of 573,000 acres, this park con- 
sists of three volcanic ranges including 7,560-foot-high 
Mt. Asahi, the highest mountain on Hokkaido. Great 
conifer forests crowd the slopes of the snow-capped 
peaks, and fields of alpine flowers extend in all directions 
across large plateaus. The shores of Shikaribetsu, the 
only lake in this rugged park, are strangely lined with 


towering, weather-beaten rocks. Near the lake are sev- 


eral hot springs resorts where sightseeing boats may 
be hired. 

A great deal of Daisetsuzan has yet to be explored 
by travelers. The higher elevations, especially, remain 
wild and aloof. Huge rocks, tall, crashing waterfalls 
and towering wooded cliffs await the adventuresome 


there. 
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Festivals are frequent occurrences in national parks of Japan, paraders 


above carrying heavy golden shrine through Nikko’s ancient groves of 
cedar along traditional, historic route, samurai-costumed horseman with 
colorful attendants following in calm dignity behind rhythmic chanters, 
such spectacular pageants drawing awed visitors from across country. 
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Shikotsu-Toya National Park, in the southern part 
of Hokkaido, abounds, like its neighbors, in volcanoes 
and splendid evergreen forests. Two lovely lakes, 
Shikotsu and Toya, are major attractions in this 
243,799-acre park. Lake Shikotsu, one of the largest 
and most awe-inspiring lakes on Hokkaido, is beauti- 
fully encircled by magnificent forested hills. Its gener- 
ous yield of large trout and tasty crayfish make this 
lake a popular angling spot. 

Not far away is Lake Toya, glistening like a gigantic 
tear dropped from the eye of nature to soothe the 
angry, upheaving mountains. In its vicinity live many 
wild animals, for which this park is noted: the famed 
Hokkaido bears, Yezo squirrels, Japanese sables, weasels 
and migratory birds. 

One of the wonders of Hokkaido is the Noboribetsu 
Spa, famous for its abundant and superior mineral 
waters, The Spa is located in a large ravine, steeply 
walled by tree-covered mountains. Also in this area of 
the park is Jigoku-dani, the Valley of Hell. A huge 
depression fully a mile in circumference and 400 feet 
deep, Jigoku-dani is filled with mounds of gray-black 
sinter formed by myriad hot springs which have boiled 
for eons. 

Near Shikotsu-Toya National Park are numerous 
settlements of the mysterious Ainu people. These puz- 
zling aborigines of unknown origin were the early 
settlers of Japan, and traces of their prehistoric lan- 
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guage and culture are found throughout the land. Driv-_ 
en north by the Japanese, the Ainus now have a status” 
similar to that of the American Indian. Many of their — 


homes and villages are open to visits by interested 


travelers. 


On the island of Honshu, while snow-capped peaks” 
and hot springs abound, the general appearance of the 


countryside is softened, in contrast to the cold, rugged 
magnificence of Hokkaido. Deciduous trees join the 
great conifers in valleys and on hillsides, and the variety 
of flowers and blossoming trees is tremendous. 


Of the twelve national parks on Honshu, Fuji- 
Hakone-Izu is perhaps the best known. It is here that | 
the great Mount Fuji reigns supreme, surrounded bya 


bracelet of sparkling lakes. Near the summit of this 
spiritual symbol of Japan there are many extraordinary 


and beautiful sights such as parasitic volcanoes, ancient 


lava flows of varied appearances and the exquisite 


Shira-ito Waterfall. Trails and huts exist for the con- 
venience of climbers and an old tradition dictates that 


mountaineers shall carry walking sticks, which are 


peculiarly notched at each resting place, proving the 
extent of a climber’s ascent. 

A rich array of azaleas, Fuji cherry trees and spruces 
add charm and color to the graceful mountains in the 
center of the park’s terrain. The explosive craters of 
Owakudani and the twelve hot springs of Hakone, 


gushing forth into rivers, are other attractions of this : 


park, less than 70 miles by rail or car from Tokyo. 
The volcanic peninsula of Izu, which was added to 
the park in 1955, has a splendid skyline drive command- 
ing a grand view of Fuji. This drive proceeds along a 
U-shaped mountain range covered with virgin forests 


of stewartia and beech. The Izu area includes the finest — 


hot springs resorts in the country, with more than 30 
developed water sources. Horse-back riding, boating, 
camping and fishing are popular in Fuji-Hakone-Izu 
National Park. 

The most unusual national park in the world is the 
Seto-Naikai or Inland Sea. The word seto, meaning 
straits, refers to four narrow outlets connecting the 
Inland Sea with the ocean. The tide’s ebb and flow in 
this virtually landlocked sea turns these straits into 
dangerous rapids, with whirlpools and violent waves 
dashing against coastal rocks lining the 7,490-square- 
mile sea. 

Six hundred isles dot the water. Some lie in groups, 
others are scattered, their strange granite shapes sil- 
houetted against the running sea. Long winding coasts, 
black-pine groves rising alongside white sandy beaches, 
interrupted by fishing villages, small farms and salt- 
making fields combine to form a unique and enchant- 
ing scene. 
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Near the sylvan island of Miyajima the marvelous 
shrine of Itsukushima stands on pilings above the sea. 
nother showplace of the Séto-Naikai National Park 
Mt. Takasaki-yama, inhabited by a large herd of wild 
onkeys. 

Railroad transportation along the coast of the Inland 


Sea is excellent. Steamers ply between the chief ports 


_made between Osaka and the famous Beppu hot springs 
‘resort. Bathing and camping facilities are plentiful, 
_and fishing and sightseeing are popular the year around. 
_ Anyone who has seen posters or postcards of Japan 
has undoubtedly seen views of Nikko National Park, 
for it has been photographed and lauded more than 
ny other national park in Japan. The wonders of 
Nikko, only 91 miles from Tokyo by train or car, in- 
clude magnificent river gorges, waterfalls, rolling moun- 
tains and beautifully unspoiled forests. An awe-inspir- 
) ing grove of Japanese cedar trees planted over 400 
}) years ago surrounds the many superbly sculptured 
¥ buildings of the great Toshogu Shrine and other re- 
) ligious edifices. 
_ Lake Chuzenji and the Kegon Waterfall are fully 
worthy of the millions of visits paid them each year. 
To view them, travelers take an electric cog-wheeled 
tram up the steep mountainside above the town of 
_ Nikko. Where the grade becomes overwhelming, a sus- 
S pension car takes over and terminates the ascent. 
The falls, over 330 feet high, are transformed by 


_tacularly phantasmal scene. Above and beyond the 
falls, the lake lies cold and serene the year around. 
‘A popular fishing and yachting resort, Lake Chuzenji 


Japanese festivals. During the chief celebration of the 
_ Toshogu Shrine (May 17) a procession of 1,000 per- 
sons dressed in samurai and period costumes passes be- 
| _ heath the majestic cedars. Sacred music is played and 
' dances performed in the Otabisho (Sojourn Hall). 
_ Other colorful pageants take place at each of the park’s 
many shrines at various times of the year: the Pil- 
_ grims’ Festival in late September, the Rice Ceremony 
on January 2, the Yayoi Matsuri in April, and the 
_ Longevity Dance on June 2. 

Among the other national parks on the island of 
~ Honshu visitors may choose from a variety of types 
of scenery. 

_ Towada-Hachimantai National Park, on the north- 
_ ern end of Honshu, boasts the largest mountain lake in 
_ Japan. Lake Towada, the site of an old crater, contains 


Enchant American Visitors with More Than Just Scenery! 


many pine-clad isles and strange white cliffs that rise 
spectacularly from the water. The Oirase River, lead- 
ing from the lake, is remarkable for its splendid border 
of forests. Huge rocks covered with lush vegetation line 
both sides of the Oirase, with numerous waterfalls 
playing into the stream, 

Rikuchu-Kaigan National Park, situated on the Pa- 
cific Coast of northern Honshu, extends along the sea 
for 61 miles. Sea-eroded cliffs and terraces dominate 
the rugged Jandscape. A great natural monument, the 
shio-fuki or sea-water spout, is located near Miyako 
City in this park. Here sea water in a playful mood 
spouts high into the air through holes in the rocky 
shore formed by tidal erosion. A great blanket of 
broad-leaf trees and pines flanks the coast. Two acres 
have been set aside as bird preserves. 

On the rugged northwestern side of Honshu lies 
Bandai-Asahi National Park. It is wild and primitive 
with eroded mountains, granite hills and rare volcanic 
disfigurations. Broad forests inhabited by bears, ante- 
lope and monkeys skirt the three great mountains of 
Dewa Province. These mountains hold special religious 
significance for the local populace. 

All that is typical of beautiful Japanese scenery is 
manifest in Chichibu-Tama National Park, a short 
distance southwest of Tokyo. This 300,486-acre park 
contains twenty mountains over 6,500 feet high. The 


Ara-kawa, Tama and Chikuma rivers rush along the 


bases of these mountains, gnawing mercilessly into their 
sides. A veritable paradise exists in the innermost part 
of Chichibu-Tama, for it is the home of waterways. 


Here the forest floor is carpeted with thick mosses and 


soft fallen leaves. Tremendous groves of rhododendron 
and dwarf bamboo are overshadowed by virgin forests 
of firs, picea, tsuga and pinus. 

Most noteworthy among the many shrines in this 
park is the Mitsumine, on the summit of the mountain 
of that name. A number of excellent carvings and 
precious art treasures are contained in this shrine, now 
nearly 2,000 years old. Both bus and cable-car service 
up to the summit are available. The world-famous 
mineral spring, Masutomi, containing rich radioactive 
substances, is located in this park, as are numerous 
resort spas. 

Joshinyetsu-Kogen National Park is popular among 
residents of Tokyo and Yokohama for picnicking, camp- 
ing and climbing, as well as for skiing and the pleasures 
associated with hot springs. Easily reached in a few 
hours by railway from Tokyo, this park contains two 
active volcanoes and huge plateaus formed by lava flows 
extending across the park at more than 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Chubu-Sangaku National Park, in the middle of 
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Amid full fall foliage flame, Hakone attracts visitors to terraced inns. 


Honshu near the northern coast, presents one of the 
most magnificent spectacles in Japan. It is shielded on 
the north and south sides by towering mountains. From 
the land between rise steep peaks over 9,300 feet above 
sea level, sharply separated by deep river gorges. A 
great number of huts have been placed throughout this 
range to accommodate adventuresome climbers. A net- 
work of trails has been blazed and special camping 
facilities provided, making Chubu-Sangaku especially 
popular among mountaineers. 

Ise-Shima National Park, situated on a peninsula 
about 300 miles south of Tokyo, is famous for its sea- 
scapes, marine terraces and Ise shrines. Along the coast 
of this park are the pear] fisheries of Shima, where visit- 
ors may observe industrious women pearl-divers at 
work. 

Yoshino-Kumano National Park is an exciting col- 
location of mountain peaks, gorges and uneven sea- 
coast southwest of Tokyo, near Osaka. The mere fact 
that this area is not of volcanic origin makes it unique 
in the overall landscape of Japan. It has become a very 
desirable resort area due to its pleasantly mild climate. 

Daisen National Park overlooks the Japan Sea at 
the western end of Honshu. The second smallest park 
in Japan, its 30,565 acres contain a cluster of mountains 
surrounded by grassy plains. Daisen is considered the 
finest skiing area in Japan. The National Railway 
System maintains cottages for skiers, and the Daisenji 
Village, where stands the famous 1,200-year-old Daisenji 
Temple, contains excellent accommodations and facili- 
ties for summer sports. 

There are no national parks on Shikoku, the small- 
est of the four main islands of Japan, but on Kyushu, 
the westernmost island of the group, four very fine ones 
have been established. In the southwest portion of 
Kyushu lies enchanting Kirishima National Park. Sey- 
eral active volcanoes spurt smoke and flames far above 
dense forests of giant red pines and firs. Many hot 
springs resorts remain open all year, as the climate is 
always warm and agreeable. 

Saikai National Park, facing the East China Sea, 
provides a splendid panorama of small islands sprinkled 
over the sea beyond the branch-shaped mainland. 

The five peaks of Mt. Aso, comprising one of the 
most fascinating and unusual sights in the world, are 
the center of interest in Aso National Park. These 
peaks, each a volcano in itself, stand within the crater 
of the great Mt. Aso. 

Near the city of Nagasaki lies Unzen-Amakusa Na- 
tional Park, whose seasonal aspects make it interna- 
tionally popular all year. 

Not many visitors to Japan will be able to amble 
through all of these national parks, of course, but no 
trip to Japan can be considered complete without see- 


ing some of them. 


i: F YOU HAD walked into the lobby 

.of the dignified Hotel duPont 
in Wilmington, Delaware, a few 
years back you would probably have 
noticed quite a few men carrying 
important-looking brief cases. Had 
you asked, you would have been in- 
formed that the brief-case carriers 
were important corporation law- 
yers. You would have been advised 
that just about everybody who is 
anybody at one time or another 
sends a lawyer or a staff of lawyers 
to incorporate something or other 
in the tax-conscious little state of 
Delaware. These attorneys always 
headquarter at the duPont. Drop 


brimming 


into the gold-ceiling lobby of the 
Hotel duPont today and what do 
you see? While attorneys and big- 
name industrialists are still in evi- 
dence, something else has been add- 
ed. Tourists. Scores of them. Instead 
of brief-cases, they carry maps and 
timetables. They arrive at the 
duPont all hours of the day and 
night in sleek deluxe chartered 
buses. Some arrive in cars bearing 
license plates from Texas, Georgia 
and the Far West. 

These sport-jacketed sightseers 
do not linger as long as the corpora- 
tion attorneys. Some stop just to ask 
the route to Delaware’s historic old 
river town of New Castle, eight 
miles to the south of Wilmington. 
Others head out the Kennett Pike 
to world-famous Winterthur. 

The Strand in New Castle has 
been called the best preserved early 
American community in existence 
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today. This town is unique, for the 
homes date back two to three cen- 
turies, and many are lived in daily. 
The Old Court House is now under 
restoration, and it was here that in 
1704 the first General Assembly of 
the three lower counties on the 
Delaware met. The Amstel House 
and Dutch House are museums well 
worthy of a visit by the traveler in- 
terested in colonial America. Each 
spring, many of the homes and pub- 
lic buildings are open to the public. 

When you stop in Wilmington, 
by all means take time out to see the 
world-famous Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum on Route 52, 


places of wide general interest. The § 
Old Town Hall at Sixth and Market 
Streets has an ever-growing collec: 
tion of items gathered by the His- 
torical Society of Delaware. The§ 
Delaware Art Center, at Park Driveé 
and Woodlawn Avenue, houses a: 
grand collection of Howard Pyles 
originals, and there are current ex- | 
hibitions which change monthly. - 
Another stellar tourist attraction | 
is in the making just north of theé 
city of Wilmington, along the¢ 
Brandywine Creek, where the first 
duPont powder mills were built in 
1802. This 168-acre site, beautifully y 
landscaped, is being developed as: 


It’s no secret why this seaboard site, , 


only a ten-minute drive from the 
heart of the city. This is one of the 
state’s, if not one of the nation’s, 
most fabulous show places. Here in 
a magnificent setting you will see a 
100-room mansion housing period 
furniture in authentic locale cover- 
ing the American scene from 1640 
to 1840—an array of treasures that 
has brought admirers from the far 
corners of the globe. 

Visitors from some 30 nations 
were on the grounds during May, 
1955, when the famous azalea gar- 
dens at Winterthur were also in- 
cluded in a tour that attracts thou- 
sands. It is truly Delaware’s treasure 
of art. Operated as a foundation, it 
affords scholarships for those inter- 
ested in American culture. Advance 
reservations for tour groups are sug- 
gested. Luncheon is served on the 
vast estate during the tour season. 

In Wilmington proper are two 


over with miles of scenic parks and playgrounds, 


: 


an outdoor showplace, but there ¢ 
will also be industrial museums to | 
depict the use of water-power in‘ 
early-day manufacturing. One of | 
the museums will be located in a: 
stone building, said to have been the ¢ 
first textile plant in America. This 
“industrial Williamsburg’’ will be ¢ 
known as the Elutherian Mills- |} 
Hagley Foundation, and very soon’ 
old water wheels will be churning: 
again as they once did to provide 
flour and powder for the pioneers. ; 

The country’s racing enthusiasts : 
find much to do in the fall. In Sep- )/ 
tember, a 30-day harness racing} 
meet is held at Brandywine Race-}} 
way, a fifteen-minute trip to the(f 
north of Wilmington, just to the || 
right of Route 202. These races are |} 
under the lights and draw big(/ 
crowds nightly. 

Delaware is a virtual crossroads\} 
of the East—highly accessible from} 
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all directions—which makes it an 
especially fine spot for tourists to 
find overnight accommodations 
whether they are traveling north, 
south, east or west. 

Coming from New England and 
New York via the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, the motorist will discover the 
$46,000,000 Delaware Memorial 
Bridge facility, which links New 
Jersey with the First State. The 
bridge handled nearly 8,000,000 
vehicles the past fiscal year. The In- 
formation Center at the bridge plaza 
is an outstanding feature. Here ev- 
ery type of route data is dissemi- 
nated. There are provisions for the 


Baltimore, Maryland, and eventual- 
ly Washington, D.C. This route 
also extends over the bridge to New 
Jersey and Atlantic Coast seashore 
resorts. 

Route 13 running south from 
Wilmington is known as the duPont 
Parkway, one of the oldest dual 
highway systems in the U.S. 

Along Route 14, which parallels 
the Atlantic Ocean from Rehoboth 
Beach to the Maryland border, there 
are famous sand dunes and camp 
sites. Coin Box Road (where old 
coins from derelict ships are still 
often to be found), Mule Stable 


Road. and other areas with equally 
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homes, a travel treat for young and 
old. 

There was a time when industry 
was pretty much the backbone of 
the First State’s economy. It still is, 
but today a golden stream of tour- 
ist dollars has been added. You will 
find ample accommodations in 
Delaware at any season of the year. 
From Wilmington in the north right 
on down to the Delaware-Maryland 
line there are some 1,500 motel 
rooms. Add to this 1,350 hotel rooms 
and some 40,000 accommodations in 
individual tourist homes, and you 
can see that visitors are well taken 
care of. 


criss-crossed by history, flashing with vacation lures, 


} rest and comfort of tourists, right 


down to bottle-warming equipment 
for tiny babes in arms. The bridge 
approaches connect with Route 13, 
running north through Pennsyl- 
vania and south to the Maryland 
border at Salisbury. At Dover, 
Route 113 branches off through 
Delaware’s lush agricultural coun- 
tryside to Selbyville, where again 
you reach the Maryland line. 

About 30 miles south of Wilming- 
ton on Route 13, a right-hand turn 


to Route 300 provides a feeder line 
to Chesapeake Bay Bridge, which 


takes you to the historic capital of 


_ Annapolis, Maryland, home of the 


€ 
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U.S. Naval Academy. 

Traveling north, Route 13 con- 
nects with U.S. Route 202, and with- 
in a few miles joins with the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. Route 40 south 
of Wilmington is a fine dual high- 


way for 60 miles south, leads to 
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is tagged the diamond state! 


interesting names afford opportun- 
ity for outdoor camping near the 
ocean. On the other side of the high- 
way, Rehoboth Bay and Indian 
River Bay beckon with their claim- 
ing and crabbing opportunities. 
Delaware’s pretty colonial capi- 
tal, Dover, is 50 miles to the South 
of Wilmington. It’s interesting to 
stop here to view the beautiful old 


Dotting Delaware's roads 
are handy picnic areas 
designed for motorists, 
with tables, swings, 
shaded barbecue pits, 
all easily accessible 
off main thoroughfares, 
like spot (right) near 
St. Jones River on Route 
113 just south of Dover. 


Delaware has its own seashore 
resort in Rehoboth Beach. Here is 
another vacation attraction that can 
easily be reached over the famous 
duPont Highway system. Dela- 
wareans are not the only ones, how- 
ever, who have discovered the charm 
of Rehoboth’s pretty pine groves 
and white sandy beaches. Washing- 
tonians refer to Rehoboth Beach as 


Us Baad beer: 
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“The Nation’s Summer Capital.” 
Due to their proximity to the Dela- 
ware ocean resort they have estab- 
lished a summer colony there of 
their own. Ambassadors, senators 
and cabinet members are no stran- 
gers to its boardwalk. So Delaware 
plays host to many of the country’s 
“great” even though the little state 
is only 100 miles long and 35 miles 
at its widest point. ‘The relaxed and 
stretched-out resort on Delaware’s 
coast has quite a few hotels scattered 
through its pleasant pine-lined 
thoroughfares. Moderate prices 


20 


range from $5.00 per day per per- 
son to $11.00 and up in the swankier 
ocean-front Henlopen Hotel. Ten 
motel properties are in the area. 
They cater to the 30,000 vacation- 
ists who converge on the cool ocean 
playground during the summer 
months. A number of the motels are 
air-conditioned and all are moder- 
ately priced. 

Boating and sailing events are en- 
joyed on Indian River near Oak 
Orchard, where the Dixie Lightning 
Class Yachting Regatta is frequent- 
ly held. There are races on this 


course almost weekly during the} 
summer months. Those who enjoyif 
sailing as a hobby flit nonchalantly! 
over one of the East’s finest andi 
safest sailboat courses. Similanij 
events are also held off the break+) 
water at Lewes in Delaware Bay. 
while Rehoboth and Indian River 
Bays have their share of enthusiasts! 
too. | 

Zwaanendael Museum in Lewes? 
near Rehoboth, just left of Route: 
14, is named for the “Valley of the 
Swans” which the first Dutch set} 
tlers called the place in 1631. This 
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brave little band was wiped out by 
Indians a year later, but Lewes re- 
mains “‘the first city of the First 
State,” and many treasures of local 
archeological importance are housed 
in the staid little museum patterned 
after a wing of the Town Hall in 
Hoorn, Holland. 

At Harrington, Delaware, the an- 
nual state fair is held the last full 
week in July, with harness races 
featured for four days and AAA- 
sanctioned automobile races on the 
closing day. A new $350,000 grand- 
stand dedicated during the 1955 
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Tourists planning trips to Delaware's major points of interest should visit 

gardens at Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur Museum (far left) in Winterthur, 

rustic Indian River Inlet Yacht Basin (center) packed with fishing and pleasure craft 
replica of famous Henlopen Light House (below) on Rehoboth Beach, first built in 1725. 


Fair Week offers a 4,000 seating ca- 
pacity. 

While Delaware is the second 
smallest of the 48 states, there is 
much to see and do within its 
2,399.2 square miles that attracts 
visitors by the thousands annually. 
It has 437.5 square miles of inland 
water, which means that it is dotted 
with lakes and ponds—perfect lures 
for fresh water fishermen. Bounded 
on the east by Delaware River, Dela- 
ware Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 
there are sun and surf playgrounds 
which visitors find ideal. Developed 


more for rest and recreation than 
for pure commercialism, Lewes, 
Rehoboth, Dewey and _ Bethany 
Beach areas make ideal family vaca- 
tion spots. 

The State Highway controls this 
area, and a daily fee of 50 cents is 
charged for camping on the dunes. 
The Department hopes to make 
more of the fourteen mile stretch 
available, following plans laid out 
nearly two decades ago by Robert 
Moses, New York State park plan- 
ner. Camp sites are generally at ca- 
pacity during July and August, but 
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autumn tenters have more space— 
and freedom. Indian River Inlet 
Park also offers facilities for trailer 
camp parking, which is very popu- 
lar. A good restaurant is on the 
premises and sanitary facilities are 
well kept. 

At Indian River Inlet, where that 
body of water flows into the Atlantic 
Ocean, large fishing fleets operate 
from April through October. Bay 
and deep-sea fishing may be en- 
joyed and good catches are almost 
assured in any month of the year, 
with hard-heads, porgies, flounder, 
rock and other varieties the favor- 
ites of anglers. Surf fishing is also 
popular all along the coast. 

The Delaware State Park Com- 
mission, along with the State High- 
way Department, has under de- 
velopment new areas for picnickers. 
Inland, near Laurel on Route 24, is 
a 1,000-acre paradise with two large 


ponds. For bathing, camping, study 
of flora and fauna and hiking on 
long trails, this spot, known as ‘Trap 
Pond, is a mecca for more than 
100,000 persons annually. Covered 
picnic tables, outdoor grills and 
bathing lockers are provided at this 
engaging spot. 

There are hopes that Old Fort 
Delaware, located on Pea Patch Is- 
land in the middle of Delaware 
River, not far from Wilmington, 
will also be ready for visitors as a 
state park by 1961 when the All- 
South Centennial of the War Be- 
tween the States is scheduled to 
open. Fort Delaware, near Delaware 
City just off Route 13, housed 10,000 
Southern prisoners during the Civil 
War. The massive old fort is still 
there, and plans are to convert the 
former officers quarters into a mu- 
seum. The island has been placed 
under the State Park Commission 
for development. 

Delaware, first state to ratify the 


U.S. Constitution, has its great 
places of historic and nostalgic in- 
terest. Among these is the home of 
John Dickinson, Penman of the 
Revolution, located on Route 9 
south of the state capital at Dover. 
“Kingston-Upon-Hill,” as Dickin- 
son’s family called the plantation, 
will be a state museum, and memo- 
rabilia of his day are being gathered 


there under the guidance of the 


State Archives Commission for his- 
torical use. 

‘The state’s recreational treasures 
have a charming appeal. Here you 
see a bit of America as it looked 
at its birth—and you also see the 
fulfillment of the American dream 
as you spot the giant plants and ex- 
perimental stations for which the 
First State is recognized as the 
“Chemical Capital of the World.” 
Visit Delaware and you will discov- 
er that the warmth of its hospitality 
matches its reputation for industrial 
leadership. @ 


Erected in early 1800s, Fort Delaware on Pea Patch Island once housed Confederate prisoners during Civil War, will soon become state park. 
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BY SHAR SOUTHALL 


N THE SOUTHWESTERN corner of France, sparkling like a diamond on the sapphire-  _ " 
blue Bay of Biscay, is one of the most fabled and fabulous spots in the world—Biarritz. “S 


From July to October, Europe’s titled and wealthy people gather here torub shoul- 
ders with the proud Basque natives. Some come to swim and sun on the seven miles of 2 
sandy beach that is considered one of the finest on the Continent, some to try their luck 2 


in the gilded gambling casinos that rival those of the Riviera, and some to give expres- 

sion to their more savage complexes at the bullfights. During this time, Biarritz is the 

usual resort, though more elaborate than most—and more expensive. But it is the off- = 
season Biarritz that will most intrigue the traveler who has been everywhere and is look- ts 
ing for something really new and different. 

Bargain-time Biarritz comes into being at about mid-October when vacationers shut- 
ter their summer homes and take off for the opening of the social season in Paris. Then 
it becomes a charming world that belongs only to the people of the Céte de Basque. Half 
French, half Spanish in makeup, the 22,000 native inhabitants of Biarritz suddenly drop 
the showmanship that is put on to attract tourists. An intimate gaiety replaces forced 
friendliness as these people find their unbelievably beautiful countryside and dramatic, 
sweeping coastline once again exclusively their own. Now, it magically becomes the Biar- 
ritz that is a cross between Atlantic City in November and Miami Beach in July, the 
Biarritz that few travelers ever see or enjoy. 

The chefs and waiters in the many fine restaurants take more time to be certain that 
each meal is the best that you have ever consumed. And if you have found French food 
a little bland, you will discover that the cuisine in Biarritz is the best in France, for here 
it begins to take on the zest of Spanish flavor. 

Hotel keepers welcome each late-coming guest with the hospitality usually reserved 
only for the VIPs. Rooms facing on the ocean are easy to secure and cost only about 
half as much as they do during the season. Singles run about $5.00, with breakfast. 
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The clerks in the many small shops that line the 
picturesque streets have more leisure to help the cus- 
tomer find exactly what he wants. Prices take a dip, 
even in those stores that are branches of the famous 
couture houses of Paris. 

And there is nothing but time and the ocean to lull 
you to sleep at night and wake you afresh in the morn- 
ing. The real lover of solitude can find it in long walks 
on the lonely, strikingly beautiful Grande Plage from 
the white lighthouse to the Rock of the Virgin. In sum- 
mer, you can hardly find room to spread out a beach 
towel along this two-mile stretch of beach, but by the 
end of September, in spite of the mild weather, the 
plage is nearly deserted. There will be only a few 
strollers to disturb you, and, turning your back on the 
beach front hotels, you view only the splashing of waves 
on the off-shore rocks that jut up darkly from the ocean. 

Some try to forget the sound of the sea, with music 
and with laughter. But it is always there—the unrelent- 
ing pound of the waves on the shore—another kind of 
music, complete within itself, wild and free. But every- 
where there is the hot-blooded tempo of the Basque 
music, mixed with Spanish tunes, just as the people mix 
their language and their foods. That music is always 
there, too, in the restaurants and bars and the grand 
casinos. 

Until quite late in the year, you can still wager a few 


Deserted by Europe's wealthy high society from October to July, 
Biarritz is turned from elegant French playground 


into off-season resort with low-cost luxury living, yet still 
offers bull-fighting thrills (above), quaint Basque harbor scenes 
(upper right), plus high-style hotels at cut rates (lower right). 
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francs in either of the main gambling houses. In the 
Bellevue Casino, by far the more plush, fortunes have 
been won and lost in an evening. You enter through a 
turnstile, pay a minimum fee, check your coat and be- 
gin your stroll down the wide, deep-carpeted hall to the 
gaming rooms. The artistic show windows on either 
side of the broad staircase will take your eye with their 


displays of jewels, furs and other baubles that pretty 


young mademoiselles wheedle out of rich old mon- 


sieurs. The long high bar greets you first, and there 
you will want to stop for an after-dinner drink. Then | 


on to the windows where you change your francs for 
chips that probably have passed through the hands of 


royalty. If you’re new at the game, you'll probably try | 


roulette first. And Las Vegas was never like this. 


Graduate to chemin de fer and then on to the baccarat | 


tables. 
When you pull yourself away from the fascination 


of the red and black numbers, there is an excellent | 
theatre in the Bellevue Casino where musical concerts | 


add a cultural touch on summer evenings and where | 
the finest French and American motion pictures are | 


shown in the fall. The night club and various bars in the 


casino may also beckon, and this. will be one of the few ' 
places in France where you can indulge your taste for ° 


strictly American highballs. 


Perhaps it is this concentration of the games of | 


S 
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chance that has drawn vacationers to Biarritz for more 
)than a century. It was here in 1833 that Eugenie de 
Montijo, the daughter of a Spanish Count, met Napo- 
a leon III. After she became the Empress Eugenie, her 
husband acceded to her homesickness for Spain by per- 
mitting her to establish the summer capital of France 
jon the Cote de Basque. The luxurious palace where 
they held court and entertained many of Europe’s kings 
and queens is now the most famous hotel of the resort 
town, the Hotel du Palais. 

Later visits by Queen Victoria and Edward VII of 
England drew the British so that now there are in 
Biarritz as many summer homes owned by Englishmen 
as by Frenchmen. Of course, the wars have made in- 
© roads, but Biarritz has been able to survive each and 
bounce back to international popularity again. Now a 
thriving syndicat d’initiative works busily to see that 
it stays that way. 

This group of businessmen, most of whom depend 
upon the summer tourist trade, somehow managed to 
» get a good road built south from Bordeaux. It is 100 
| miles of straight, good highway, and is called the Biar- 
_ ritz Turnpike. Though it is hardly the American idea 
of a turnpike, it is the easiest way to travel to the resort 
town. The nationalized French railroad also serves 
Biarritz from Bordeaux where Air France lands its 
planes on the Paris-to-Casablanca flights. 

Travel around Biarritz is almost as exciting and un- 
usual as the place itself. The world-famed shrine of 
) Lourdes is about 80 miles southeast through wonderful 

mountain country. As an overnight side trip, this is 
_ one of the loveliest and most inspiring. 

The drive south from Biarritz to the border of Spain 
_ is probably one of the most beautiful in the world. Lit- 
tle can vie with the vast expanse of the blue Atlantic 
“on one hand, the neatly divided fields on the other 
| and the foothills of the Pyrenees rising to form an im- 
| perious background. 

The road wanders along the cliffs to the old fishing 
port of St.-Jean-de-Luz and then the few kilometers to 
Hendaye. There the Bidassoa River spills into a tiny 
inlet and a bridge leads across to Spain. The Spanish 
village of Irun glistens across the river and St. Sebastian 
is not far beyond. 

Returning to Biarritz by an inland road gives you 
the opportunity to marvel at the neatness and precision 
of the Basque farmlands. The small fields stretch away 
to the purple-shadowed mountains and there is a sense 
E of peace that contrasts with the livelier tempo of the 
_ busy resort. 

] And perhaps if you were to choose a color that best 
expresses the Céte de Basque psychologically, it would 
a ‘be red—the red of the Spanish-French music, the red of 

Sunday afternoon bullfights in Bayonne, the red of 
the Basque people whose roots are centuries old and 
_ who live vivaciously, playing their games of pelote and 
ig 


a dancing the fandango at their village fetes. 
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In the countryside, the Basque people seem very dif- 
ferent from other Frenchmen, but in Biarritz there is 
nothing to distinguish them except the traditional 
berets of the men. 

Many of the smaller hotels-and some of the larger 
ones do close after the season is over, but others re- 
ceive guests throughout the year, and Cook’s travel 
office is open all year to aid tourists from abroad. 

Among the best hotels in Biarritz are the Miramar, 
Carlton, Regina et Golf, and the du Palais. The St. 
Julien, which is quite small and offers only inexpen- 
sive accommodations, is generally open only during 
the summer season. 

An off-season day in Biarritz can be one of the most 
beautiful and enjoyable anywhere in the world. In au- 
tumn the rain comes at morning, drifting in off the sea 
like a massive gray ghost and enveloping the shore and 
the town beyond with fine mist. But by noon it is 
miraculously gone and the sun breaks forth to glare 
with a vivid, cheerful light that you seldom see outside 
the bounds of the Mediterranean. Lightweight cloth- 
ing, perhaps a raincoat, is sufficient. 

After having had the traditional French breakfast 
of café au lait and croissants in your hotel room, you'll 
wander out to walk the cobblestone streets, window 
shop and buy a few trinkets for your own use or as gifts. 
Then at noon you'll stop at a sidewalk cafe. Luncheon 
will be at one of the fine restaurants, like the Tamarais 
where the tall picture windows give a full view of the 
Grande Plage north to the lighthouse on the point. 
There will be a wonderful lobster bisque on the menu, 
then snails or huge shrimp and little birds that you eat 
whole, cutting off only the heads. The wines will make 
you eat far more than you should, but this is vacation. 
For dessert, the waiter will take great pains over banana 
flambé, and you'll top it off with superb coffee. 

Then there may be a drive through the countryside, 
a walk along the beach or a picture-taking jaunt 
through the town’s narrow, crooked streets. And there 
will always be a pause for tea and the incomparable 
French pastries at five o'clock. A nap may follow, then 
an apéritif or two at a sidewalk cafe while you watch 
the buses from Spain unload their passengers and take 
on new ones for the return trip. Around you will be 
people of all ages—real French and Spanish people, not 
merely additional tourists. Your French will be more in 
demand than ever before, and it will be worthwhile 
to have studied carefully before your trip. 

Dinner will take longer and be much larger than 
lunch. After it, there may be a trip to the casino 
or a movie in the casino theatre. Then you'll want an- 
other stroll along the street and a nightcap in one of 
the open bars on the way back to your hotel. There the 
desk clerk will look up to wish you bonne nuit—a thing 
he would never have time to do in summer—and you'll 
know that the intimacy and friendliness of off-season 
Biarritz will bring you back again and again. @ 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


RIZONA’S APACHE Trail points 
the way to a motor trip you'll 
never forget—a 200-mile, one- 

day jaunt that loops east from Phoe- 
nix and back. 

Once an old Indian path snaking 
through the mountains and canvons 
east of Phoenix, the Apache Trail 
now has been dignified with a paved 
and good, graded dirt-top. It’s offi- 
cially called State 88, looping north 
of U.S. 60, 70 from Apache Junction 
eastward to Globe. Along the way, 
there are scenic vistas galore: old 
gold mines, recreation-filled lakes, 
cliff dwellings and other fascinating 
attractions—even Indian mummies 
sealed in caves! 

The Trail begins at Apache Junc- 
tion, some 30 miles east of Phoenix. 
Behind you lie the college town of 
Tempe, the pleasant community of 
Mesa with its imposing, white Mor- 
mon Temple in beautifully land- 
scaped grounds, and a vivid impres- 
sion of how, without water, the rich 
farmlands of the Salt River Valley 


Former Indian Path, Now Partly Paved, Unrolis 


abruptly turn to brush-covered 
desert. Ahead, jutting like a massive 
citadel, stands bald _and broken 
Superstition Mountain, 

Cut by deep crevices and canyons, 
and populated by the weird, eroded 
pinnacles of the Stone People, the 
mighty, 5,057-foot-high mountain is 
the supposed location of the famous 
Lost Dutchman Gold Mine for 
which each March the Spanish-at- 
tired Dons Club of Arizona stages an 
all-day search. Scattered throughout 
the rough terrain are old Apache 
haunts marked by broken potsherds 
and occasionally a metate or arrow- 
head. Nearby stands solitary Weav- 
ers Needle, appropriately called El 
Sombrero by early Mexican miners 
and a prominent landmark in the 
Lost Dutchman story. 

Within minutes you're roller- 
coasting past old mine operations at 
Goldfield, where a little ore still is 
eked out, and into the cactus and 
mesquite-studded Tonto National 
Forest. The Trail twists sharply up- 
ward through lichen-covered, sand- 
stone rocks that look as though 


they'd been whipped into shape by 
a swirling whirlpool and frozen 
permanently by some Ice Age cold 
snap. 


About fifteen miles along, the 


Trail tosses its first surprise, the fore- 
ground breaks open dramatically 
and there, hundreds of feet below 
you, the sky-blued waters of Canyon 
Lake, framed by sheer, 1,000-foot 
cliffs, glisten in the bright sun. This 
is the first of the dam-formed lakes 
you'll see along the Salt River— 
lakes that, by their irrigation waters, 
have created the lush Valley of the 
Sun from a desert wasteland. 
Local residents and vacationists, 
apparently intoxicated by the sight 


of so much water, skit along the | 
surface in waterbug-like boats. A | 
few hardy souls try their hands at | 
water-skiing while the more patient | 
ones try to hook-a bass or panfish. | 
You can join the fun by making ar- - 
rangements in “Phoenix Harbor” at | 
the far end of the lake with its boats ; 


and dock. Or, if you'd like a basket- 
brought breakfast or brunch, stop 
at the lakeside picnic grounds amid 


Left: At entrance to Trail, 30 miles from 
Phoenix, signpost arrows way to thrills ¢ 
ahead, Superstition Mountain in rear. | 


Right: Motorists halt at one of few park- 
ing spots for view across hundreds of 
sheer-drop feet to fish-filled Apache Lake. } 


Far right: Canyon Lake Picnic Grounds is 
among recreation sites reached by Apache|/ 
Trail, doubles as haven for small craft. 
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the shade of the mesquite trees. 

The Tortilla, Superstition and 
Mazatzal Mountains rise higher 
around you as you leave Canyon 
Lake and twist onward to Tortilla 
Flat, set in a huge, cliff-rimmed 
beaker of a valley. There’s a gas 
station, cafe and kitchenette-apart- 
ment—$40.00 weekly, double—for a 
quick snack or longer stay. They're 
the best accommodations on the 
Trail, and even if not fancy provide 
a headquarters for a fishing vacation 
or for exploring the back country. 

The entire region along the Trail, 
and especially that around Tortilla 
Flat, offers good rock hunting, too. 
You can find manganese, copper, 
iron pyrite, possibly some gold and 
other minerals. But it means hiking 
one to five miles off the Trail—and 
you should never attempt it without 
sufficient water or someone familiar 
with the area. Also, never attempt 
it during the hot summer months or 
you may end up a bleached skeleton 
like a small army of foolish pros- 
pectors of the past. If you seek the 
unusual, ask about some of the old 


Unique Play Areas — 
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Indian caves in the vicinity where 
mummified burials have been 
found. 

Some five miles past Tortilla Flat, 
a side road leads to Horse Mesa Dam 
and the scene of the Battle of the 
Caves. A dam’s a dam, but the cave 
was the site of one of the neatest bits 
of strategy ever pulled off by Ameri- 
can soldiers in their battles against 
marauding Apaches. It’s about two- 
thirds of the way up a steep cliff and 
offered—so the Apaches thought—a 
perfect stronghold. However, they 
didn’t reckon with the ingenuity of 
men like Captain James Burns who 
were trailing a band of almost 100 
hostiles. When Burns and his men 
came across the Apaches one De- 
cember night in 1872, they crept 
silently up to the cave and waited 
for dawn. Then the famous order 
came: “Shoot at the walls and ceil- 
ing, men!’’ The result was devastat- 
ing to the Apaches—76 killed by 
ricocheting bullets, and the other 
eighteen captured. 

There’s still something of the old 
Indian atmosphere along the Trail 


Pounding V 


as it rises more steeply now and the 
mountains pile up like bluish me- 
ringue on the distant horizons. The 
road skirts a handful of minature 
canyons, twists resolutely upward, 
levels off, dips and darts some more 
and then—you’re on the brow of 
Fish Creek Hill and there’s nothing 
between you and the canyon bottom 
some 2,000 feet down except pure 
Arizona ozone. Mighty, red-brown 
formations rear out of the depths 
like giant fangs and it seems the 
gorge is ready to swallow you. 

Where’s the road? Catch your 
breath—you'll need it. The road is 
right in front of you, clinging to the 
precipitious Walls of Bronze. You 
can hardly see it because there are 
so many twists and turns. Reassur- 
ing, though, is the fact that the road 
blithely meanders out of the far end 
of the canyon. 

Ready? Then, down you go—un- 
consciously leaning away from the 
sheer drops. It’s scary, yes, but safe, 
as you'll learn when—after what 
seems like several lifetimes—you 
reach bottom and roll into the cool-, 
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ing shade of sycamores and past the 
boundaries of the Superstition 
Wilderness Area. 

Just about the time you're breath- 
ing normally again and your heart 
is back where your doctor says it 
should be, you crest a small hill— 
anything’s a small hill after Fish 
Creek—to see elongated Apache 
Lake nestling dreamily at the foot 
of rock walls that terrace madly up- 
ward in a series of buttes, mesas and 
mountains to the distant Mazatzal 
Range. A dirt road, about a mile or 
so long, ambles down to the lake, 
which is famous for its big-sized bass. 
There’s boating, too, if that should 

-meet your fancy. 

The Trail roughly parallels the 
lake for about fourteen miles, pass- 
ing the Burnt Corral Recreation 
Area, hundreds of giant saguaro 
cactus and shrub-like stands of wild 
tobacco. ; 

Another curve and Roosevelt 
Dam, at the confluence of the Salt 
River and Tonto Creek, looms up 
before you. Rising some 280 feet 
high and still the largest masonry 

~ dam in the world, the structure is 
the granddaddy of all the projects 
that have made the Valley of the 
Sun vacationland a possibility. It 
was begun in 1906 as the nation’s 
first major reclamation project and 
was later dedicated by old Teddy 
himself. You can drive across it, if 
you like, or keep going to the hamlet 
of Roosevelt, about a mile down the 
road. With a gas-station cafe, some 
hardy fishermen who like to angle 
for bass in 23-mile-long, mushroom- 
shaped Roosevelt Lake backed by 
the dam, and an occasional cow that 
wanders down from the hills, the 
town offers another brief stopping 
point. That’s about all you can say 
for it. 

Roosevelt Lake, though, aside 
from its recreational possibilities, is 
as scenically located as anyone could 
ask. At the bottom of the huge Ton- 
to Basin, it is backdropped by the 
towering Sierra Anchas whose slopes 
are blanched by the snow like tail- 
ings of former asbestos mines. The 
mountains are also the site of many 
old Indian camps that have added 
priceless relics to museums and col- 
lectors’ displays. 
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LOST MINE LEGEND 


Escaping an Apache ambush, 
two Mexican children’ with 
knowledge of a mine on Supersti- 
tion Mt., took, as adults, a third 
to its location, mining ore suc- 
cessfully. Dutchman Jacob Wolz, 
or Walz, a friend, killed them on 
learning the site of the deposits. 
He kept its spot secret until dying 
in 1891, when he told a neighbor 
where it was. An important land- 
mark which keyed his directions 
was never found—and the Lost 
Dutchman Mine remains lost to 
this day. 


About three miles past Roosevelt, 
you can meet another Indian civili- 
zation. Turn off at the National 
Park Service sign and make the short 
drive to Tonto National Monu- 
ment. Here stands one of the best 
preserved cliff dwellings in southern 
Arizona. Some 700 years ago it was 
the home of Salado Indians who 
came down from the region of the 
Little Colorado River and built 
sturdy pueblo-type homes in protec- 
tive caves high up from the river- 
bank fields they once tended. 

An easy-to-make, self-guided na- 
ture trail leads from the monu- 
ment’s parking area to the lower 
ruin which once had 29 two-story 
rooms. You can explore the ruin, 
stooping through the dwarf-type 
doors, seeing the old timbers and 
grinding stones used by the inhabi- 
tants. There is a small museum, too, 
at the monument for a better ex- 
planation of this ancient tribe. And 
nearby is a picnic area that makes a 
good lunch stop if you’ve been fore- 
sighted enough to bring the ingredi- 
ents. 

The view of Roosevelt Lake, Ton- 
to Basin and the distant Sierra 
Anchas is—in a word—priceless. It’s 
one of the most scenic and inspiring 
in the Southwest and you can’t miss 
it from the monument headquarters 
area unless you’re wearing blinders. 
You'll want to return to the Trail 
slowly, too, in order to soak up the 
vast panorama that lies before you. 

Back on the Trail, head east again 
across the arroyo-streaked desert 
where the road gradually rises. As 
you near the top, pull off the road, 


get out and look back. You'll carry | 
the image of the view of the lakeand | 
basin with you as long as you live. a | 

By now, the trail knows you ve || 
proven your love, and like a good 4 | 
girl she behaves herself. The road aI 
eases down through Wheatfields, | 
once the scene of feverish gold and | 
silver prospecting but now a somno- 
lent farming area, on past the deser- 
ty Miami Country Club and back to 
U. S. 60, 70 near Claypool. 

Though your Apache Trail drive 
is over, there are still a few more 
treats as you head west to Phoenix. 
Mountainous piles of tailings from 
the copper mines seem to surround 
Miami, and you may have a close-up 
look at the Inspiration Copper Com- 
pany’s smelter by contacting the 
Chamber of Commerce. More scenic 
vistas unfold as you speed along the 
good paved highway, getting a more 
panoramic idea of the type of coun- 
try. you’ve just crossed on _ the 
Apache Trail. / 

Then two added dividends— 
Devil’s and Queen Creek Canyons, | 
where strange rock pinnacles, towers 
and turrets rise grotesquely on all 
sides and you can give your imagi- 
nation full rein in naming the for- 
mations. Apache Leap, though—that 
towering red-streaked cliff dominat- 
ing Queen Creek Canyon—has al- 
ready been tagged. It immortalizes 
a band of nameless Apaches who 
preferred to leap to their deaths 
rather than surrender to Army 
troopers. 

At the bottom of Queen Creek 
Canyon stands the copper mining 
town of Superior, and four miles 
beyond, in the shadow of dominat- 
ing Picket Post Mountain, is the 
Southwest Arboretum, a botanical 
wonderland with more than 10,000 
varieties of arid country plants from 
all over the world. Stop to see it, 
unless it’s too late in the day. 

That leaves just the desert drive 
back to Phoenix, marked by addi- 
tional views of Weavers Needle and _ | 
Superstition Mountain and by the | 
shifting, kaleidoscopic patterns of | 
the setting sun. When you arrive ||) 
back in Phoenix, there'll be a song | 
in your heart and you’ll feel like 
the young man in spring whose fan- 
cy turns to love. Only your fancy 
will be turning back to the Apache 
Trail—Fish Creek Hill and all! @ 
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Approaching Ticlio, Peruvian Central Railway train rolls ioward one of 61 tunnels dug through cloud-capping moun- 
tains in Andes range on gradual rise along 173-mile course that lifts riders to literally breath-taking altitudes. 


MBITIOUS AMBLERS anxious to add an exciting experience to their travel 
memories can step aboard a train in Peru for a ride on the highest standard- 
gauge railroad in the world. Leaving from Lima, where the altitude is a 
mere 362 feet, the train sky-hies to Galera, the world’s loftiest railway sta- 
tion, 15,694 feet above sea level, and then beyond to La Oroya and Huan- 
cayo on the downward slope. In the literal heart of Peru, Huancayo is the nation’s oldest 
marketplace. To this terminal point, the run takes about twelve hours. Oxygen bags are 
handed out around the 9,000-foot level, and travelers must plan their wardrobes to take 
into account the shift from warm weather to coolness. Most of the journey up is through 
the knife-slit gorge of the Rimac River, the land craggy, scarred and wrinkled like the hide 
of an old elephant. There are few places wide enough to allow a curve in the track, but 26 
switchbacks let the engine retreat from pulling to pushing from behind at times. Neither 
the weather nor the dizzying heights of the canyon-skirting track temper travel on this un- 
usual railway. For many Peruvians it is a popular excursion, a bit rugged but nonetheless 
exhilarating. Americans, too, will be entranced by travel through the Peruvian Andes. 
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During pause at Galera, world's highest railway station, American travelers, right, take pictures of small depot whose sign, at left, records altitude 


of 15,694 feet, is reached immediately after emergence from line's longest tunnel which extends 3,860 feet, takes four minutes to traverse. 


Crewmen, right, are proud of 1953-model steam engine made in Manchester, England, which powerfully pulls passengers along diverse route I 
where, after warm climate on lower levels, travelers may encounter snowstorm at La Oroya, left, whose encircling crags are devoid of vegetation. i 
. 
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| 
| At Chosica, left, sunny resort for Lima residents, Peruvian peasants in Panama hats spread wares on ground for purchase by travelers, while 


tourists in Ticlio, at 15,610-foot elevation, wait patiently in rain which creates photograph almost in style of impressionistic painting. 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY JUNE WILCOXON BROWN 


NLY A LITTLE imagination Is 
O needed to transport you back 
to the days of the conquista- 
dores when you visit Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, on the north coast of South 
America. The walled city, founded 
in 1538, still stands and life goes on 
in the Moorish-style houses much 
as it did in the Sixteenth Century, 
The charm of this Spanish colon- 
ial port, once the heart of the Span- 
ish Main, lies in its ancient spired 
churches, narrow, twisted streets 
with overhanging balconies, and 
little parks filled with dignified 
statues, palm trees and gay flowers. 
The massive wall, 40 feet high 
and 60 feet wide in places, is in 
excellent repair. You can still peer 
through apertures in its guard tow- 
ers, walk through its arched gate- 
ways, and visit the picturesque, but 
dank, gloomy cells that once held 
political prisoners. 


The rich history of this mellowed 
old city is written in every block: 
in the Inquisition Building where 
heretics were tortured on the rack, 
in its 27 forts and bastions that 
helped stave off attacks by greedy 
buccaneers bent on stealing the gold 
and treasures accumulated for year- 
ly shipments to Spain, and in its 
churches such as the San Pedro 
Claver where San Pedro converted 
300,000 slaves to Christianity. 

During the day the tropic sun is 
hot, the streets bustling with cars, 
horse-drawn vehicles and push- 
carts. But at night the walled city 
of Cartagena is cool, quiet, dream- 
like, and time seems to stand still. 

As you wander down the narrow 
streets past thick, studded doors 
that open into flower-fragrant court- 
yards, you can hear the soft strum- 
ming of a guitar here and there, 
and sometimes the liquid words of a 
surring Spanish love song. 

You hear, too, the clippety-clop 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 


Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


of Eighteenth Century one-horse 3 


carriages swinging through the 


winding streets. Beyond the wall the : 


Caribbean sloshes up against the 


sandy shoreline and the smell of the | 


sea comes in on a cool night breeze. 

Beyond the walled city, a modern 
city is branching out in all direc- 
tions. A luxury hotel with a swim- 
ming pool stands at the end of a 
finger of land, the Caribbean on one 
side, a quiet lagoon on the other. 


Elegant suburbs and a busy public ~ 


market are all there, too. But the — 


real charm of Cartagena is in its 
walled section where time has paint- 


ed the lovely pale colors of the | 


buildings. 

Travelers in Cartagena can stay 
for $6.00 to $8.00 a day, including 
meals, at the city’s modern hotels. A 
visit will be long remembered. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 


weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lam planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 
PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave. 


Name 
Adaesi. oe Oe ae 


Zone 


City 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 


in my party. | plan to 
and return.......... 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


State 


ee 


yew hampshire’s 


AUTOM 
SPECTACLE 


BY EDWARD ANDROVETTE, JR. 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S extensive network of roadgyth@e 
invite relaxed exploration of scenic countrysi®&® 
seems to be one of the Granite State’s 

during the autumn touring season. In f 


decade has seen the growth of a whole new group of 
motorists who consider themselves connoisseurs of fall 
byway travel and make it a point to spend at least a 
week in New Hampshire during the season for foliage 
brilhkance. 

\ generation ago, only a few tourist hostelries re- 
mained open after Labor Day. Now, many New Hamp- 
shire resort hotels, country inns and sporting camps 

79 


welcome guests as late as October 12. and most of the 


ay motels stay open all year. Nearly all 


Mock xis nwa 
roadside tourist attractions also remain open until Co- 


tem bus Da Ln¥. 


he ume of flaming leaves. 


<i to allow weekday travel- 
will find the New Hampshire spectacle beginnin ig 


to unfold in the White Mountains around S$ Septembe 


25. Th colo runs from September 
30 at i 1 in the far north, through 


Qetober 15 i ern lowlands. But the connois- 


t Indian summer, which may last 


imto Nevember, is well worth s Sane too. 


The period from Labor Day until the main color 


show Se) its ime points. Davs usually stav 
— EE ——— =. = << Ps vers SI - — ae | — 
warm enough for enjovable swimming until mid- 


AAR hit m + #.]] >s~a itt — ~alanme ft NwoN,T 
month, DUE Most ali vacauoners welcome the InVigor- 


ating weather that stimulates golf, hiking. horseback 
riding, fishing, mountain climbing and general outdoor | 
activity. The autumn-wise angler Knows that worthy 
fish come back to feed in the shallows when the water | 
cools, and fall is a good time to catch the biggest trophy j 
of the year. Cool weather peps up fishing for bass. | 
pickerel and white and yellow perch, which may be: 
taken during September and October on bait or artifi-} 


cial lures. 

Trout fishing during this period is limited to fly fish- 
ing, but since the law allows trolling with flies, anglens| 
who aren't proficient at casting have a good opportun- 
ity to wah their share on the many trout ponds of the} 
state. Under a new law, the fly-fishing-only season for 
brook, rainbow and brown trout extends from the day} 
after Labor Day until the last day of October this year, 
except in Coos pee where it closes on October 15.) 
all vacationers who wish to combine trout fishing} 


with colorful scenery are encouraged to follow Route 3 
ip above Pittsburg to the magnificent North Country, if 


AAS 


remote and beautiful as maples turn scarlet and crim-# 


son along contrasting deep green spruce forests sur- 
rounding the blue lakes. 

Returning southward, the visitor is likely to glimpse 
the first autumn snow silvering the 6,288-foot summit off 


i 


serenity is enriched in autumn by new colors of nature, Baptist Church above surrounded by trees in Center Sandwic] 
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Typifying autumntime festivity during New Hampshire's famed country fair season is this exciting harness-racing event being watched at Deerfield. 


Mt. Washington, tallest peak in the northeast. He may 
pause often to photograph the mountain vistas along 
his way. All through the heart of New Hampshire—the 
lovely lakes region—he will find fiery colors mirrored 
in clear water that reflects the autumn sky. — 

By October 5, the color wheel has usually rolled on 
to touch and transform the gentler landscapes through- 
out the southern half of the state. White villages with 
slender church spires take on new beauty, and quaint 


i covered bridges seem newly charming as brilliant fall 


hues spread out across the countryside. 

Some of New Hampshire’s best-known tourist attrac- 
tions, the breath-taking up-mountain rides, are still 
operating to help the sightseer “get up on top” for a 
better view. As the red and yellow leaves thin on the 
branches, each hilltop offers a wider and more dazzling 


prospect to the motorist with time to linger and enjoy 


‘ 


1t. 
The foliage season “climax’’ comes just before Co- 
lumbus Day in the southwestern Monadnock region 


‘around Peterborough, Jaffrey and Keene, called by 


many “the Currier and Ives corner’’ of the state. There, 


each fall, distinctive maple-leaf symbols are posted 


along six byway foliage tour routes, ranging from 49 to 
164 miles in length. The signs guide motorists to espe- 
cially appealing vantage points for sightseeing and col- 
or photography. 

But residents will tell you that almost any byway 
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is worth an exploration trip during the color season. 
The Granite State has almost 6,000 miles of hard-sur- 
faced secondary and town roads and another 3,500 
miles of byways with improved gravel surface that are 
usually in good condition during the fall. There are 
also 1,500 miles of highway listed as “state primary,” 
many miles of which receive only moderate traffic dur- 
ing the color touring period. 

On returning to the city, to avoid possible week- 
end congestion on secondary highways near the Massa- 
chusetts border, the motorist may take the Central 
New Hampshire Turnpike from Manchester on south. 
On the eastern side of the state, the Spaulding Turn- 
pike from Dover to Portsmouth will be open in Sep- 
tember, to be of service to foliage motorists. It will con- 
nect with the big New Hampshire Turnpike that short- 
cuts straight across the Granite State’s Seacoast Region. 

To aid autumn travelers, the New Hampshire Plan- 
ning and Development Commission at Concord pro- 
vides a Tourist Map, a special color folder and sheet of 
fall tips called the Autumn Extra, and weekly Autumn 
Foliage Bulletins issued while the leaves are turning. 
Based on radio and overnight mail reports from 50 
forest fire lookouts and State Highway patrolmen, the 
Bulletins are an easy way to tell when New Hampshire’s 
annual fall colors are nearing their peak splendors. 

This season, don’t miss being on the spot for one of 
America’s finest autumn spectacles. @ 
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E THOUGHT we knew all the 

good fishing spots in and 

around the coast of Florida, 
but driving home to Fort Myers in 
early October last year, we veered off 
to discover Destin. What we tum- 
bled onto convinced us that fisher- 
men will get a terrific kick out of 
angling here. About halfway be- 
tween Panama City and Pensacola, 
and about six miles east of the bust- 
ling town of Fort Walton Beach, 
Destin is a lovely and friendly com- 
munity of about 600 people. Situat- 
ed on an island, it was isolated for 


years, until scenic Route 98 was un- 
rolled past its doors and a great steel 
and concrete bridge was erected 
spanning East Pass, the colorful wa- 
terway connecting the Gulf of Mexi- 
co with Choctawatchee Bay. 

In the last few years, tourists and 
sport fishermen have found out 
about the wonderful deep-sea fish- 
ing grounds that lie off-shore from 
this port, and today there is a fleet 
of some 25 or more charter or pas- 
senger fishing boats, each carrying 
from 8 to 50 passengers. The charge 
is $5.00 per person for a day’s trip. 


In addition, there are about 25 troll- 
ing boats which cater to sportsmen 
who wish to go after sailfish or king 
mackerel. Its fleet of boats can ac- 
commodate more than 600 fisher- - 
men in a single day. 

It was our intention to stay only | 
a couple of days but we enjoyed it : 
so much we stayed for two whole : 
weeks. As it happened, the annual 
Destin Fishing Rodeo was in prog: - 
ress during the entire month of | 
October. About seven o’clock each | 
morning from 30 to 50 fishing boats, | 
in almost parade formation, could | 


prooweom DESTEN ATOR 


Long, low, packed with exuberant 
anglers, fishing boat returns to 
Destin, strings of catches 
attesting to successful outing 

for almost all hands aboard. 


| 
| 4 
| 


tbe seen heading out of Destin’s 
tlandlocked harbor into the open 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
| My wife and I walked down the 
Wgangplank of the Florida Girl at 
76:30 a.m., and at 7:00 sharp lines 
}were cast off and we headed out of 
#the harbor, aiming for a point in 
¥the Gulf some 45 miles due south- 
west. Twenty-five or more passen- 
i gers, composed of men, women and 
a couple of youngsters, gathered in 
» groups alongside the rail and at bow 
and stern. With a grinding rumble, 
the two big Deisel engines started up 


DESTIA 


and, with white foam rolling from 
the bow, we breasted the indigo blue 
swells at about twelve knots per 
hour. 

The Florida Girl was about 40 
feet long, with a roofed-over deck. 
She was equipped with a ship-to- 
shore telephone, depth recorder, 
radio and a crew of four. Many of 
us watched three or four big por- 
poises as they sped along in front of 
our boat, their tails almost touching 
the bow. Then we saw flying fish 
skimming over the water. All this 
time, a bright Florida sun was beam- 


ing from a pale blue sky and the air 
was delightfully warm and balmy. 
In an hour’s time, no land could be 
seen, and in the distance we could 
spot only one of the ships that had 
left port shortly before we did. 
Soon a supply of small bait fish 
was distributed along the railing. 
Then the crew members handed out 
very heavy glass rods with large reels 
attached. These are rented at $5.00 
per trip, and are a special outfit 
needed for deep-sea fishing. The rod 
is an inch or so thick at the butt and 
tapers down to about half an inch 


You May Know Lots of Top Spots 
in Florida—But Here’s Where 
Young or Old Snag Beauties! 


in thickness at the tip. The big reels 
do not carry the usual nylon or 
dacron line, but they are packed 
with at least 400 feet of braided 
stainless steel line of about 265- 
pound test. When some of the fish- 
ermen hesitated using this equip- 
ment, having brought along their 
own trusty rods, they were advised 
by crew members that maybe the 
first fish they tied into would be a 
250-to-500 pound warsaw, which is 
a member of the grouper family. 
They were soon convinced that if 
they did hook onto one of those 
monsters they would really need one 
of the super-heavy glass rods—or a 
derrick—so they took the outfit tend- 
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ered. Attached to the wire line were 
three leaders—about 200-lb test—a 
twenty-ounce sinker, and 7-0 and 
8-0 hooks. We were told that we 
would be fishing straight down into 
a depth of 200 to 300 feet, thus the 
heavy sinker would be necessary to 
take the bait to that depth. 

Over the loud speaker, it was 
announced that one stroke on the 
gong would mean “All lines over! 
Start fishing!” and that two strokes 
on the gong would mean, “Reel in 
lines! We are starting for another 
spot!” 

Everybody got busy baiting up, 
and soon the boat slowed down and 
stopped. The gong sounded and 


over went the lines into the water. | 

I held my left thumb firmly on jj 
the wire line as it unwound. 

Shortly, excited exclamations } 
were heard from different parts of | 
the boat. I could see a fellow with }} 
his rod arched like a bow as he ij 
struggled to hold on to it. One foot {/ 
braced against the rail, his face re- 4 
flected grim determination as he {| 
groaned and pumped his rod, trying }) 
to reel in a foot or two at a time. | 
At another place, two men were |) 
holding on to the same rod, doing } 
their atmost to bring in something }| 
big. Then, suddenly, my rod was | 
snapped down on the rail with a 


bang. That heavy glass rod bent like || 


{ 
4 
| 
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Six fishing enthusi- 
asts display end-of- 
day results, most no- 
tably spreading 7!/- 
foot sailfish as prime 
catch of excursion. 


a willow branch and the steel line 
whizzed through the star-drag. At 
least twenty feet of line raced out 
before I could tighten the drag, and 
then I was nearly pulled over the 


‘rail. But I held on for dear life and 


pumped and reeled in a foot or two, 
only to lose it again. Finally, by 
more pumping and reeling in of a 
few feet each time, I was gradually 
bringing my fish up from the coral 
jungles. 

While I was desperately fighting 
my fish, I noticed that my wite had 


tied into something that was testing 


all her stamina. But a crewman was 


‘soon by her side, telling her what 


to do. Then, I saw my wife’s fish 
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come to the surface: a beautiful red 
snapper. As it scudded around about 
a foot under water, the deep reddish 
pink of its body flashed against the 
blue water. The crewman leaned 
over the rail with a long-handled 
gaff and lifted the snapper out of 
the water and onto the deck. It was 
a 21-pounder and you should have 
seen the expression of pride on my 
wife’s face as that red beauty flapped 
around on the deck. She slumped 
into a chair and breathed a sigh of 
relief. It must have been twenty 
minutes since my fish struck and I 
was still pumping. I wondered how 
much longer I could keep up the 
tough battle. By now it seemed that 
the pumping was easier and I real- 
ized that the fish was weakening, 
too, and that gave me courage. Five 
minutes more and a dark shape 
showed just below the surface and 
in another minute a five-foot-long 
black grouper was being gafled by 
the crewman. After being drawn it 
weighed 87 pounds. 

While my wife and I were occu- 
pied with our fishing affairs, similar 
action was taking place all around 
the boat. There were shouts of vic- 
tory here and there and now and 
then a cry of dismay as a fine fish 
got away. Finally, the fishing quiet- 
ed down. Two strokes sounded on 
the gong—and all lines were reeled 
in and the boat headed off to an- 
other spot. After a short run, the 
boat stopped, another note sounded 
on the gong, and baited hooks 
dropped down into the depths. Soon 
another fishing spree was going on 
as before, and this procedure kept 
up until noon. Lunch boxes were 
then opened, soft drinks were 
brought from the galley and we all 
ate and had a good rest until 1:00 
p-m. 

With the clang of the gong, the 
same type of fishing fun continued 
until 3:00 p.m. and then we headed 
back to Destin, which was now 45 
miles away to the northeast, a cruise 
of three hours or more. 

The freezer room on the Florida 
Girl must have contained a ton or 
more of warsaw groupers, red snap- 
pers, scamps and other kinds of fish. 
I believe that every fisherman 
aboard was jubilant with the catch 
he had made. 

As we approached the shore, the 


sun, now a great golden glow in the 
West, sent its rays down upon an 
extremely blue sea. Striking the 
pure white sandy shallows, it trans- 
formed the waters to rainbow hues, 
pale green, red, yellow, gold and 
blue. These colors, contrasting 
sharply with the white sand dunes 
and dark green of the foliage on 
shore, evolved a picture of indescrib- 
able beauty. 

We knew that the next time we 
had the urge to go fishing, we would 
again make our destination Des- 
tin. @ 


Enjoy a Vacation off 
the Beaten Track in 


ST. MAARTEN 


St. Maarten, in the beautiful 
Caribbean, combines quiet, his- 
toric charm with the allure of 
a sub-tropical vacation para- 
dise. It provides boating, fish- 
ing, choice sandy beaches, 
horseback riding along with 
deluxe living in new, comfort- 
able hotels. St. Maarten is also 
the starting point for excur- 
sions to SABA; it is but a 
short flight twice weekly, from 
Puerto Rico, Antigua and 
Curacao. 


Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated 
literature, or mail this coupon: 


The Netherlands West Indies 
Tourist Bureau, 

Dept. TR-1, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Please send free descriptive literature 
about St. Maarten and the other five 
islands in the Netherlands Antilles, 


Name 


Address. 


_Zone___State. 


City. 
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BY MAX GILLETT 


Shadows lengthen on grass-bordered beach of Royal Hayman Hotel; 
luxury resort of island off Barrier Reef only six hours by air from 
Sydney, where wise wanderers go for extra fun after visit to mainland) 


- ISLA 
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| Reef 


» No giant buildings are allowed to spoil lush- 
ness of Hayman Island surroundings which 
i include sweep of Hook Island at top right. 
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WHEN I WAS a small boy in Ontario, a globe-trotting relative once sent me 
a piece of coral. It wasn’t particularly good coral, but it fired my imagina- 
tion and, long after I had lost it, my curiosity about coral islands smoul- 
dered on. Good fortune led me eventually to Polynesia, and in Fiji, Samoa 
and Tonga I experienced first-hand the South Sea islands of my dreams. 
It soon became apparent that my favorite writers of romantic fiction had 
refrained from mentioning such drawbacks 
as snakes and mosquitoes, flies, monotonous 
food, unpleasant humidity of climate and 
inadequate, undependable transportation. 
But now my faith in travel literature has 
been restored by the coral islands of Austra- 
lia’s Great Barrier Reef—truly tropical para- 
dises without a seamy side. This vast intri- 
cate system of coral reeferies, cays, atolls and 
islands extends for some 1,250 miles along 
Australia’s northeast coast, from Fraser 
Island—about the latitude of the Queens- 
land city of Bundaberg—to Bristow Island 
in Torres Strait, near New Guinea. The dis- 
tance from the mainland to the outer edge 
of the reef varies from ten miles, near Cape 
Melville, to 150 miles, off Cape Manifold. 
The average distance is about 30 miles. The 
Reef is divided into an inner and outer 
chain. The outer chain is made up of low, 
flat reefs, most of which do not rise above 
the surface of the sea except at low tide. In 
its northern 600 miles, above the level of 
the city of Cairns, the Outer Barrier consists 


row channels provide access to the open 
Pacific, where blue combers pound cease- 
lessly against the seaward ramparts. In the 
southern half, however, the reefs of the 
Outer Barrier become large and irregular, 
terminating at the lower end in the loose 
collection known as Swains Reefs. There is 
a large passage through the Outer Barrier 
north of the Capricorn Group through which shipping passes to enter the 
protected Inside Passage, the longest stretch of pilotage in the world. Inside 


this Outer Barrier are found the high volcanic islands which make up the 


inner chain. They are mostly mountainous, densely wooded and tropical 
in vegetation, with prolific, fringing coral reefs. These islands, along with 
several of the low flat coral cays of the Outer Barrier, are rapidly develop- 
ing into one of the most fascinating vacation areas found anywhere. There 
are different theories as to the origin of coral islands. The minute coral 
animals live only in salt water of a certain temperature, and die when ex- 
posed to air for any length of time. The Coral Sea, as the name implies, is 
one of the most favorable growing areas. A reef is gradually built up 
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of long, regular reefs lying end to end. Nar- 
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through uncounted ages until it reaches the surface of 
the sea. Dead and broken coral breaks down within the 
outer ring of reef until a low central island is produced, 
surrounded by the shallow water of a lagoon, protected 
by the outer shell of still-growing coral. The volcanic 
islands are surrounded by a growing fringe of coral 
which forms an offshore reef attached to the land. 

Most transpacific flights arrive at Sydney. You may 
fly from the West Coast via Pan American, Qantas or 
Canadian Pacific for about $500 one way, tourist class. 
True, the initial outlay to get to Australia is high, but 
your dollar goes so much further when you get there 
that a vacation becomes practical. Of course, if you 
have lots of time, you may travel by sea in-a passenger 
freighter—Matson Line, British Columbia Ship Char- 
tering Company of Vancouver, Canada, or Pacific Aus- 
tralia Direct Line—for about $425 or by Orient Line 
luxury steamers with variable rates depending on class 
of accommodation. 

It is the islands of the inner chain that in recent years 
have been opened up for vacationists. They are easily 
accessible from Sydney or Brisbane by rail or plane. 
Several are served by a flying boat which lands on the 
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Shaw Peak, rising 900 feet, faces sunbathers on Lindeman Island where slope of beach enables yachtsmen to make convenient calling. 


lagoons in front of the hotels. To visit others, you leave 
your train or plane at one of the pleasant little tropical 
towns of the Queensland coast and board an ocean- 
going launch for the trip across the Inside Passage. 
The islands are roughly divided into groups. Start- 
ing in the south and proceeding northwards, we find 
the Bunker Group, Capricorn—so-called because these 
islands are clustered about the Tropic of Capricorn— 
Beverly, Cumberland, Whitsunday and Palm, with iso- 
lated islands further north still. In the Capricorn 
Group, 325 miles north of Brisbane, there is a hotel on 
Heron Island. Three hundred miles further north lies 
the Whitsunday Group through which winds the mag- 


nificent Whitsunday Passage. In this group, hotels are > 


located on Hayman, Lindeman, Brampton, Long and 
South Molle Islands. One hundred and fifty miles north 
of this group, in and about the Great Palm Group, we 
find hotels at Magnetic, Dunk and Orpheus Islands. 
And 150 miles nearer the equator lies the most norther- 
ly isle on which hotel accommodations can be found, 
Green Island. 

This new developed vacation area lies in the southern 
half of the Reef. In the northern half, lying well within 
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the tropics, the same unspoiled beauty of sand and sea 
_and coral are found too. But the state of Queensland 
in its northern portion is hot, desert-like and poorly 
developed, making almost impossible the regular pro- 
curing of fresh food and supplies necessary for catering 
to tourists. 

The vacationist has the choice of visiting either the 
low flat coral cays or the mountainous wooded islands 
but no matter which he chooses he is assured of wonder- 
ful swimming from beaches of white and golden sand 
in the warm limpid waters of green lagoons. He may 
surf-board, or learn first-hand at low tide the mysteries 
of the vivid teeming life of the coral reefs. He may 
cruise in the island launches over the deep blue waters 
of the Inside Passage, where flying fish leap from the 
path of the boat, dolphin frolic and race alongside, and 
massive whales, who share the Passage with coastal 
shipping, surface and spout, then sink back into the 
depths. Or he may fish. These fruitful waters yield red 
emperor, coral cod, king snapper, blue-spotted groper, 
hussars, sweetlip morwong, spanish mackerel, walloo, 
albacore, giant pike and greenfish. They are fine sport 
to catch and delicious to eat. 

Wherever a traveler stays in these glorious islands he 
is assured of pleasantly warm days, never uncomfortably 
hot, brilliant sunshine and cool salt breezes, and the lux- 
uriant colorful vegetation of the tropics. Gaudy, scarlet 
poinsettia bushes and banks of hibiscus add their color 
to the scene, and the sweet scents of frangipani blossoms 
perfume the air. The coral cays abound with seabirds 
such as gulls, herons, terns and mutton-birds. In the 
mountainous islands, flights of gaily-colored cockatoos 
wheel about in the bright sunshine. 

First stop on our voyage to this fabulous area was 
Heron Island, in the Capricorn Group, reached from 
_ the coastal town of Gladstone. Heron is a wonderful 
example of a true coral cay, and lies just inside the 
tropics, for the Tropic of Capricorn passes 200 yards 
from its southern shore. The 50-mile launch trip from 
Gladstone to the island takes some five hours. The 
island is only 140 acres in area. You can walk around it 
_ in twenty minutes. No point is more than 40 feet above 
sea level. It is densely wooded with a lush green jungle 
of coconut palms, casuarinas and pisonias. Hibiscus, 
frangipani and ginger blossoms supply an exotic touch. 
The climate, air-conditioned by the constant trade 
winds, is as close to perfect as you could wish. A brilliant 
sun shines from a cloudless sky, summer and winter 

alike—remember that seasons are reversed—sunrises 
and sunsets flame with tropic grandeur, and I have read 
a book at midnight, setting on the beach under a full 
moon. 

The island, as its name implies, is a bird sanctuary 
and abounds with silver gulls, gannets, noddies, caspian 
terns, and those most absurd looking of all sea birds, 
the mutton-birds. These peculiar creatures nest in bur- 
rows in the sand. Quite unafraid of humans, they pad- 
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dle about on their comical-looking flat feet, and allow 
themselves to be picked up and played with like kittens. 

Huge sea turtles, 500 pounds in weight, come ashore 
to lay their eggs in the warm sand. It is a must for 
tourists to be photographed riding on their backs as 
they lumber down to the sea again. They are gentle, 
trusting creatures and, like the numerous birds, have 
the right of sanctuary. This was not always the case, but 
the hazards of life facing the newly-hatched babies, 
scrambling instinctively from nest to sea, give them a 
survival chance of one percent. Ghost crabs and sharp- 
eyed sea birds take a heavy toll, and to this must be 
added the perils facing the slow-growing turtle that 
gains the ocean. 

The coral reef at Heron Island is a fascinating sub- 
marine garden whose branches and platforms team with 
fish. You may float over it at high tide in a glass-bot- 
tomed boat, looking down through water so clear that 
the craft seems to be suspended in mid-air. Or, at low 


Huge turtles are frequent Reef catches but more active sportsmen go 
after fighting fish such as 20-pound Spanish mackerel gaffed in below. 
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A Piece of Coral Began His World Hunt tor Perfect Isles—_ 


tide—and clad in rubber-soled shoes, for cuts from liv- 
ing coral are painful and slow to heal!—you may wander 
out on the reef to explore. You will find coral of all sizes, 
colors and shapes—pastel shades of yellow, blue, green 


-and mauve, bright greens and reds and browns and 


rich velvety black. There is sharp-pointed staghorn 
coral, peculiar rounded mushroom coral, flat spreading 
fan coral and the weird convoluted lumps of brain 
coral. You'll find limpid pools with sandy bottoms and 
probably, as I did, you ll step in, thinking the water is 
only a foot deep. Its clarity is deceptive, and I found 
myself sputtering in eight feet of water! 

Amongst the coral there are little tropical fish of 
incredible colors and shapes which are as curious about 
you as you are of them, magnificent sea-shells and red 
and blue star fish, crabs of all sizes and kinds, including 
the strange hermit crabs who carry their seashell houses 
on their backs, green shrimps and spiny black sea-por- 
cupines and giant clams with multi-colored mantles of 
incredible beauty. We wandered for hours, never tiring 
of exploring this fascinating wonderland. You may pre- 
fer to use diving goggles and schnorkel and go spear- 
fishing further out on the reef. So prolific is the reef at 
Heron Island that a University of Queensland marine 
observatory is maintained there. Its resident scientists 
are always ready to explain to you the astonishing facts 
about the myriad inhabitants of the reef. 

The hotel is comfortable and similar in type to lodge 
accommodations in the better national parks of the 
U. S.—Australian hotels generally not yet up to Ameri- 
can standards. You sleep in cabins which are grouped 
about a large central building containing the dining 
room, bar, office, dance floor and recreation room. The 
food is excellent and the bar well-stocked. We were 
delighted to discover how good Australian beer and 
domestic wines are. The service is good and tipping is 
practically unknown. And you'll be delighted to find 
that the guests are accepted for themselves, not merely 
as sources of revenue. Australians have a friendly feel- 
ing towards Americans. You'll find, as we did, that the 
two countries are very similar in many ways. 

The inclusive weekly rate at the Heron Island Hotel 
for accommodations and all meals is only $27.00. 

If you prefer, you may purchase a package tour from 
a travel agency. The inclusive cost of transportation 
from Brisbane—first-class rail with berth and meals—a 
week at the island and return to Brisbane, is only 
$57.00. One-way air fare from Sydney to Brisbane is 
$20.25, first class; $18.00, tourist. 

Our next stop, several hundred miles north towards 
the equator, was Lindeman Island in the Whitsunday 
Group. Lindeman is fifteen miles off shore from the 
city of Mackay. Its three square miles of loveliness are 
surrounded by the cobalt waters of the Whitsunday 
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Passage. Mount Oldsfield, 712 feet high, is the tallest 
point. Lindeman is also heavily wooded, with fertile 
orchards of tropical fruit and verdant meadows which 
support the island dairy herds. 

The hotel on Lindeman faces southward, across a 
wide sandy beach and a clear green lagoon, Seaforth 
Island. It is small but very comfortable, and, next to — 
the fabulous Royal Hayman, has the finest accommo- 
dations of the hotels in the reef islands. A separate 
building set back from the beach contains the dining 
room, bar, recreation room and offices. Guest lodges 
stretch around the periphery of the beach, well-fur- 
nished little suites with verandah, sunporch and private _ 
bathroom. The food is fine and the service gives person- 
al attention to each guest, for accommodations are 
limited to 50 persons. The tariff, again, is refreshingly 
low. The weekly charge for accommodations and all 
meals is only $38.00. A package tour, starting from Bris- 
bane, with a week at the island and return to Brisbane, 
will cost you $75.00 for first-class rail travel with berth 
and meals. It is $90.00 if you travel by air. 

Our third port of call in the Barrier Reef was also 
in the Whitsunday Group, just 50 miles from Linde- 
man. On Hayman Island, reached by launch from the 
coastal town of Cannonvale, the Ansett Company has 
built a hotel which they justifiably claim is the finest 
in the southern hemisphere. It is a triumph of Austra- 
lian architecture and engineering, for building such an 
establishment on a tropical island, twenty miles from the 
mainland and many times that distance from the near- 
est large center, is no mean feat. In style it is reminiscent 
of southern California. Indeed, the chief architect spent 
three months in California studying contemporary ho- 
tel design. It is laid out in beautifully landscaped 
grounds along the wide, curving beach. The central 
building, the front wall of which is glass, facing south 
over the Whitsunday Passage, contains a cocktail lounge 
and cabaret, two bars, the offices, a bank, a post office, 
the main dining room and a smoking lounge which 
converts into a motion-picture theatre. One wall of the 
dining room is also of glass panels which open onto the 
swimming pool and patio. Also fronting the patio are 
a snack bar and charming little shop. On either side of 
the main lodge are scattered 100 luxurious lodges, with 
accommodations for 200 guests. | 

Hayman Island itself is comparatively large—three | 
miles long and two miles wide. A horse-shoe-shaped 
mountain reaches a height of 800 feet, and contains at 
the base of its curve a natural tree-dotted meadow. 
Fronting this is the Royal Hayman, the sweeping beach 
and the fringing southern reef. The mountain presents 
a beautiful background, the slopes dense with colorful 
and fragrant vegetation. Hugh gaudy parrots flash 
about in the clear sunlight, adding their screeching to 
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the haunting cries of the roaming flocks of sea birds. 

A half-mile-long jetty extends from one end of the 
beach to deep water at the edge of the reef. Visitors 
arriving by flying boat and by launch from the main- 
land are landed on the jetty, where they board a pretty 
little red and white train which rattles in the length of 
the jetty and progresses through the grounds to deposit 
them at a quaint little station on the main patio. 

You don’t lack recreation at the hotel, no matter 
what your tastes. You swim in the pool or in the clear 
water of the lagoon. You may surf-board, explore the 
reef, or simply lie in the sun. The climate, as is general 
throughout the Barrier Reef, comes close to being 
perfect. 

In one of the ocean-going launches we visited the 
Outer Barrier, and went down the protected waters of 
the Passage to nearby islands. You can arrange picnics 
on a neighboring islet, and I can recommend a visit to 
the Blue Pool in a glass-bottomed boat. The coral for- 
mations there are particularly fine. 

Food and service at the Royal Hayman Hotel are ex- 
cellent, and the bar leaves nothing to be desired. There 
is a wide selection of imported wines, liquors and 
liqueurs, and if you try the domestic wines, you may 
agree with one San Francisco vintner we met who 
ruefully conceded that they surpass California vintages. 

While away your evening talking with the friendly, 
informal people you meet, see a movie in the lounge, or 
dance to the hotel orchestra. There is no formality 
about clothes. You may “dress for dinner’ if you wish, 
but no one will mind if you wear slacks and shirt. 

The tariff at the Royal Hayman is incredibly low for 
the service and accommodations. Weekly, all-inclusive 
rates are only $36.00. A week-long package tour, travel- 
ing to and from Brisbane via the Ansett flying-boat 
service, costs you $104; by first class rail from Brisbane, 
only $91.00. Incidentally, the price of your airline ticket 
in Australia covers the cost of ground transportation to 
and from the airport and automatic flight insurance. 

Visitors to the Olympic Games—see page 50—should 
certainly explore the Outer Barrier region following 
the late November meets—while they have the oppor- 
tunity. It is only about six hours by air from Melbourne 
or Sydney and the island retreat will be a distinctive 
change from the Olympic spectacles. At that time, with 
Australia’s inverted seasons, U. S. winter months are 
the height of summer Down Under. 

So, if you want to visit a foreign country where you'll 
be warmly welcomed and can live comfortably on a 
fraction of what it costs in the U. S., if you want to 
escape to the sunny coral islands of unbelievable gran- 
deur and tropical beauty, without the drawbacks of 
tropical island living, try the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia, truly one of the wonders of the world. 
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People who know... 


ee Ae Sevinglon 


¢ 3 Minutes from Grand Central 


¢ Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
== Shopping 
<* * All Outside Rooms with Tub 
and Shower 


- 
—_— = 


* Radio; Television; Circulating 
Ice-Water 


* Close to All Theatres 
¢ In Manhattan's Smart East Side 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
‘Hawaiian Room’ 


Known For Authentic Hawaiian 
Cuisine and Native Entertainment 


see your local travel agency 


say or Write to Kenneth M. Rogers 
| for Brochure 106 


Mitel Lexiugilen 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY, 17 


Near the 


United Nations 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
‘memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
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EATHER River Canyon in northern California offers 
the ultimate in tranquil beauty. The vacationer 
preferring isolated serenity and natural terrain to 
the hustle-bustle of resort communities will find it here. 


The. majestic canyon is not at all remote in terms of 
excellent highways and good black-top roads. The roar- 
ing Feather is less than 100 miles north of the capital 
city of Sacramento and about 175 miles northeast of San 
Francisco. The all-year Feather River Highway, US 
40-A, goes straight up into this primitive wonderland. 

You don’t have to load up as if for a safari. Oroville 
is a thriving community within reach of the Feather 
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area by a few miles. Olive center of the state with nu- 
merous groves, Oroville has hotels, shopping centers, 
attractive homes, and is the best place for the traveler 
to stock up on supplies before the jaunt into the fabu- 
lous canyon country. Necessities can be obtained at 
various points during the trip. Keddie and Quincy are 
good stopovers. 

Keddie is a fascinating, sleepy little hamlet with the 
rustic atmosphere of the Gold Rush era. It derives its 
name in memory of A. W. Keddie, a county surveyor 
who planned the route in 1892 for the Western Pacific 
Railroad. There is a hotel and general store at Keddie. 
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Quincy is in the heart of the Feather River area. It 
is the gateway to the middle fork of the Feather which 
is probably the most primitive and unexploited recrea- 
tional area in the state of California. Camp sites in this 
area are plentiful and the highways are notched with 
little coves, natural and man-made, for the traveler 
who does not wish to leave the main road for lunch or 
a rest. 

Good motels are frequent, particularly near the small 
settlements. Many offer housekeeping cabins, some with 
bedrooms and completely outfitted with pleasant fur- 
nishings and good cooking equipment. Guest rates vary 
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Left: Group on horseback rides along one of numerous trails for outing amid Canyon's tranquil scenery. « 


Top: Near Blairsden, plush Feather River Inn has excellent golf course, heated pool on 640-acre site. 


feather river 


CANYON 


BY O. E. BRADSHAW 


according to locale and accommodations. Overnight 
motel rates may run as little as $5.00 per night. House- 
keeping cabins with bath and bedroom start at $35.00 
per week. There are trailer sites, too, and a few guest 
ranches. Advance reservations are not required as the 
area is rarely overcrowded. 

Between the forks of the southward tumbling wa- 
ters of the great Feather lies splendor almost untouched 
for centuries. The rushing river has etched a tree-lined 
canyon almost a mile deep in places. Great stretches of 
sun-warmed bedrock offer remote and solitary places 
for sun bathing. Quartz-lined pools and sandy creeks 
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canyon 


hold pure water for drinking and cooking purposes. 
Pine and spruce trees grow lushly along the steep 
banks of the canyon and in the sections beyond the 
blacktop roads, ancient oaks, wild chaparral and holly 
make up the stands of forest. Between these forested 
areas are great sweeps of grassy meadowlands, and the 
remains of mining camps silently point out the former 
presence of the 49er. There is still gold and minerals 
in abundance in the area and many creeks and springs 
bubble over small but exciting nuggets. 

It’s a never-never land for geologists and gemologists. 
Rock formations provide colorful and semi-precious 
stones. The most enterprising rock hound will meet 
his match here. There is a treasury of background, too, 
for spectacular snapshots. 

The Feather River was named by Captain Louis A. 
Arguello, leader of a Spanish expedition in 1820. He 
named it the Rio De Los Plumas because of the many 
bird and wild fowl feathers that cascaded with its roar- 
ing waters. As the Feather, the river is now promising 
to become one of the most powerful waterways in the 
world. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company is developing 
the initial phases of a $140,000,000 power project. A 
gigantic dam structure will be built and the mighty 
Feather will provide water for cities as far south as San 
Diego. Highways in the area are almost perfectly main- 
tained by the state crews and maintenance equipment 
of the P. G. and E. Along the route the traveler can see 
the turbines that furnish most of the electric power of 
northern California. 

The crystal-clear streams that spill into the roar of 
the Feather abound with fish and water pure enough to 
Es drink. The trout season opens early in May and con- 
tinues until late October. Salmon and bass are found 
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in plentiful numbers in the lower waters of the area. 
Recreational facilities include opportunities to hunt, 
hike, swim, ride horseback or ski. 

Besides the seventeen wonderful lakes, there are un- 
numbered creeks and streams and gulches. There are 
highlights such as the Cherokee Ghost Town, the moth- 
er orange tree (1854) , Feather Falls, a Chinese temple, 
the Miner’s Museum and the suspension bridge at 
Bidwell’s Bar. This was the first suspension bridge to — 
be built in California. Materials for its construction 
were shipped around the Horn in 1854. 

From the near side of the canyon you may observe 
the circuitous route of the glinting-domed trains on the 
other side. The train winds laboriously under the slant- 
ing roofs of the train shed, looking exactly like an ani- 
mated miniature toy. Buildings and weathered storage 
yards of lumber and saw mills appear like scattered doll 
villages. From the rim of the canyon everything is 
dwarfed. 

Trees that are in reality prehistoric giants look 
match-stick tall and thin. Huge rock formations lie as 
they once tumbled, and look like discarded toys. Even 
the dull black lizards that cling sleepily to the shady side 
of the rocks and gullies resemble scaled-down dinosaurs. ' 
But the canyon itself remains tremendous and un- 
matched, offering the best of everything to the camper. 

You may suit your fancy: sit in the sun, indulge in 
sports, explore, swim, hunt, camp, fish or hike. Every- 
thing is here on the rim of the fabulous Feather. And 
best of all, sleep comes gently—the stars and ten million 
virgin trees form a canopy under the sky, and the lull- 
aby of the Feather never stops. 

The canyon is quiet—silently harboring the thoughts 
of centuries, marking the remembered footfalls of many 
kinds of men. It is a tranquil silence, majestic and never- 
ending. This is the place for the discriminating traveler. 
It will welcome all choosing to come its way. @ 


os Informal atmosphere, for picnic or longer stay, can be relished in simple accommodations ranging from private cabins to wonderful U.S. campsites. 
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EXICO CITY is going ahead with 
M plans to expand its hotel ac- 
commodations to meet de- 
mands of American tourists. Off- 
cials predict 2,500 more first-class 
rooms by January 1. More hotels are 
being built in Acapulco. . . . The 
Ambassador, Portugal’s newest and 
largest hotel, opened recently in 
Lisbon with 104 rooms, rooftop 
nightclub, terraces. . . . San Fran- 
cisco’s Clift Hotel has installed tele- 
vision sets in every room. .. . Hilton 
Hotels has renamed its three latest 
acquisitions: the Plaza in San 
Antonio becomes Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati’s Netherlands Plaza and 
the Terrace Plaza were changed to 
the Netherland Hilton and the Ter- 
race Hilton. . . . Hotel Corporation 
of America is negotiating for several 
European and Middle Eastern 
properties. Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel has been completely air-con- 
ditioned, is now remodeled inside 
and out. . . . Knott Hotels Corp., 
plans to build motor hotels in 
Groton, Conn.; Towson, Md.; Ir- 
win, Penna. Cost of each will be 
over $500,000. . . . 160-room hotel 
costing $3,000,000 will be built in 
Panama City, Fla., owners planning 
penthouse apartments, swimming 
pool, pleasure pier. ... Work has be- 
gun on 70-room, $600,000 Holiday 
Inn in Macon, Ga.... New $350,000 
Town House Motel at High Point, 
N. C., will open this fall, with 48 
units, television sets, sundeck, air 
conditioning. . Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., has in- 
stalled a jeep-powered miniature 
train on its 22-acre grounds to carry 
guests to the swimming pool and 
parking lot. .. . Among new hotels 
under construction in South Amer- 
ica are the eleven-story Copacabana 
in La Paz, Bolivia; Pan Americano 
in Santiago, Chile, and two hotels 
in Lima, Peru, all scheduled to be 
completed in 1957... . Italy has in- 
creased its number of bed accom- 
modations from 365,128 in 1949 to 
526,189 this summer, but during 
peak seasons there is still shortage 
of first-class space. . . . New York 
City’s Tuscany Hotel offers guests 
extension phones in bathrooms, 
complete over-night kits, television 
sets, weighing scales. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS | 


four major developments will open in luxury spree 


Bal Harbour: Ten acres of tropical 
landscaping near Miami Beach is 
the setting for the Americana Hotel 
scheduled to open November 25. All 
475 rooms will have private terraces 
with an ocean view. Shops, night- 
club, dining areas and other facili- 
ties will stress the theme of “the art 
and culture of the 21 countries of 
the Western Hemisphere.” Costing 
$17,000,000, the luxury resort boasts 
a 600-foot beach plus a swimming 
pool with 100 cabanas. Fishermen 
will use Haulover Marina next to 
the hotel. 


New York: A 320-room, $2,500,000 
hotel will be built by the Port of 
New York Authority on a ten-acre 
site at New York International Air- 
port. Aimed at a late 1957 opening, 
the hotel will be operated by Knott 
Hotels Corporation to serve the 
needs of passengers involved in 
flight delays and those from out- 
side New York traveling between 
the U.S. and overseas points. Hotel 
is near the southwest corner of the 
intersection of Van Wyck Express- 
way and Southern Parkway. 


Philadelphia: First hotel to be con- 
structed in the Quaker City in 30 
years, the $15,000,000 Philadelphia 
Sheraton, completed in October, 
will open its doors, following in- 
terior decorating, in January. A 
21-story building with nearly 1,000 
rooms, the downtown site has a 
sweeping view of Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway and the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, looking 
north. On its south side it faces the 
Penn Center Development. All 


rooms will be air-conditioned with 
individual controls. 


San Juan: Part of a vast building 
program underway in Puerto Rico, 
La Concha, a 264-room resort hotel, 
is slated next for opening in the 
Conadado Beach section. One of 

eleven hotels in the expansion plan, 

the resort will feature a rooftop — 
convention hall seating 500 persons, 

a beach area, swimming pool, ca- 

banas, tennis courts, shopping 

arcade and underground parking 

area. Already being built, the hotel 

is expected to be ready for occu- 

pancy by its first guests in 1957. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


a ee 


fae 


Horizontal 


This little helper was cut short 
Swiss skiers say this is tops 

All over Europe 

To anoint 

Brother Smith’s country 

How the farmer took a wife out 
of the lottery in early Virginia 
days 

Best vacation spot any season 
Full of Oomph! 

This is always near Marguerita! 
What the mummies of Egypt were 
This is really the thing in Rome 
Call me Mister in Madrid 

Out where the desert begins 
What the Victorian actor said to 
the audience 

What the traveling lovers ran 
out of 

Modern harpsichord 

Vice places for travelers to stay 
out of 

How the college boy liked his 
oysters 

Time to travel—or maybe the 
best time to stay home 

This lady is the one 

Horsey airplane 

An acre in Ireland 

The sixty-four dollar answer 
What the fish made an eggnog 
with 


| What you generally see London 


in 

Bits of things 

Where the greyhound put the 
glove on 


This is a mantle to some, and 
to others a Greek poet 
Irish essayist 
4-cylinder mountain 
Urgent letters 
Something you'll 
smoke-filled room 
This gets you into a high state 
Thing to keep off of in Chicago 
Ah, to be in England then 

This has a life of its own in 
Paree 

What both political candidates 
say about their own election 
This is the camél they smoke 
in Peru 

Object of Presley 


climbers 


find» in a 


| These like them bleached 


What they saw when they joined 
the Nayy to See the World 


[ae SE Ee 
bey lea ea 


Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 
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et ieaaes a 


Vertical 


Tragic sister of Cristofer Colum- 
bo (2 wds.) 

So you wonder what’s become of 
Sally? This is what she calls 
herself now 

This will take you up 

Coming! 

These are very 
every country 
Best way to loosen up 

She was born that way 

Ice cream cones in Antibes 
Bad guy to meet anywhere 

Poor man’s Switzerland 

Early American Painters 

Short trumpeter 

He answered to this, or any loud 
ery 

Generally speaking, 
ginian 

These have always been found 
inside Rome not doing what the 
Romans are doing 

This dry spot owns plenty of 
miles to walk to get camels 
What to do when the oratory 
starts on Television 

Alice had the first one, but every 
real estate dealer has them now 
Gas chamber 
Back-chat between 
can be this 

This is a funny thing 
Shilong Mary, here’s where I’m 
going 

This cough is beginning to re- 
mind 

What to do in a pinch when 
you’re in the right 

This came after the cattle steal- 
ing 

Piglet’s Mama 

What to do to get a girl 

Prettiest sight you see in the air 
These call themselves English 
in England and Chinese in Chi- 
na. They may be different colors 
but they’re all the same 
What sweetie was always calling 
Bee 

Kind of World Travelers always 
say they find 

Cousin of the bird whose neck 
ean hold more than his belly can 
What the Rotter was rotten to 
Copy cat 


confining in 


he’s Vir- 


politicians 


| This is on Lee’s side 


What the Frenchman called his 
goat 

This will take you right to Eur- 
ope (abb.) 

This leads a dog’s life 

To run into 


ELBOURNE, scene of the 1956 Olympics, is a mod, 
ern, well-planned city of 1,500,000 people. The 
capital of the State of Victoria, a busy seaport 
and industrial metropolis, it is an important financial 
and trading center in the life of the Australian nation. 
A network of fast electric railways, streetcars, and buses 
serve the whole metropolis. Melbourne is in a temper- 


ate region and it will be summer there, with usually 


Main Stadium at; 
Melbourne will be | 
site for contests in 
Olympic Games, | 
city geared to 
house, entertain ex- 
pected hordes of 
U. S. vacationers. 
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fine, mild weather, when the Games take place—just 
right for the yachting and rowing events. These latter 
sports will be held on Lake Learmonth, a 1,400-acre 
body of fresh water near the provincial city of Ballarat 
which is 77 miles west of Melbourne. Rowing and 
canoeing courses will be laid out on the lake, marked 
with large numbers strung between tall poles. 
Olympic yachting events, which will attract a great 


) many Australians who are ardent yachtsmen, will take 


place on Port Phillip Bay. This almost landlocked 720- 
square-mile expanse of sea on Melbourne’s shores is 


| virtually free from reefs, tidal streams and currents. 
' Winds are favorable for sailing, with southerlies pre- 


dominating and conditions generally ensure that visit- 
ing and local yachtsmen will meet in fair and equal 
competition. 

As host to visitors from all over the world, Melbourne 


‘will welcome its Olympic guests with real Australian 


hospitality. In addition to sixteen exciting sport-filled 
days and nights, special events are being arranged to 
coincide with the Games. They will include an Olym- 
pic Arts Festival of Drama, Music, Ballet and the Fine 
Arts, and convenient tours have been arranged to en- 
able visitors to see more of Australia and her way of 
life. Melbourne has also made special arrangements 
to accommodate its visitors. All hotel rooms are being 


reserved for overseas visitors and the Accommodation 


Committee has asked Melbourne citizens to make their 


homes available for 30,000 visitors at fixed “bed and 


rT 


— 
¥ 


breakfast’ rates. 
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: 0 LY M PIC HELLO) — Pravel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


O YOU'RE OFF to the Olympics! Which is the larger 
area: Australia or the United States (not includ- 
ing Alaska) ? 


2. What non-American country is closest geographi- 
cally to North America? 


3. If you had an Alderney, a Guernsey, and a Jersey, 
where would you go to take them home (assuming 
that you are a cow-catcher) ? 


4. If you were born and bred in old Kentucky, what 
would be the natural excavation you would be proudest 
of? 


5. You leave the Great City and you motor to Corbeil, 
and then you reach Melun, land in Fontainebleau; 
then on to Moret, Nemours, Malesherbes, Milly, Fleury- 
en-Biete, la Ferte-Alais and back to the Great City. 
Name the city. 


6. Where is Palm Beach in Europe? 


7. Where will you find the Arco di Constantino, the 
Foro di Augusto, the Font di Trevi? 3 


8. Which is nearer the North Pole, New York or 
Rome? 


9. What Beautiful Blue River flows through three 
capital cities of Europe? Name them. 


10. Goodbye Piccadilly, Farewell Leicester Square! 
If you wandered down Piccadilly in the crowds and 
found yourself in Leicester Square, would you see the 
Statue of: 

(a) William Shakespeare? 
(b) The Third Earl of Leicester? 
(c) Queen Elizabeth II? 


11. Where in the U.S.A. is the surface land far be- 
low sea level? 


12. In New York is Park Avenue east or west of Fifth 
Avenue? 


13. What is wrong with this sentence:—"I went to 
Sarasota to the races, and spent the winter in Saratoga, 
Florida!”’? 


14. In what country is the mouth of the Rhine River? 


15. Where is Kashmir? 
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BY JESSICA LEE 


OCATED ON THE largest bay in 
Mexico, where the wild and 
rugged mountains of the State 
of Jalisco slope down into the 
Pacific, is the sleepy little town of 
Puerto Vallarta. Virtually unknown 
to the average tourist, it offers a 
fabulous vacation at bargain-base- 
ment prices. There are no mos- 
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~ quitos, no beggars. The fishing is 


wonderful. Nearby rivers and jun- 
gle teem with game, and swimming 
on the sandy, almost surf-free 
beaches is safe even for small fry. 
Accommodations for two people 
run from $5.00 to $6.50 a day, in- 
cluding three big meals, and a room 
with a toilet and shower. 

Getting in and out of Puerto Val- 
larta used to be largely luck. Planes 


- afhiliate of Pan American World Ait 


ran irregularly, and four tramp 
freighters offered only hit-or-mis|§ 
connections with Mazatlan. Fronif 
October to May, during the dri 
season, a bus made the trip fron) 
Guadalajara in nineteen Be 
ing hours. In December, 1954, how 
ever, Mexicana de Aviacion, a 


ways, instituted regular, daily) 
roundtrip flights from Guadalajar 


SRSA 3 
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) flight 
Mazatlan where connections can be 
/ made to continue up the west coast 


to Puerto Vallarta, as well as a daily 
from Puerto Vallarta to 


to Los Angeles by way of Tijuana. 


| Motorists coming by way of Guada- 


lajara usually make arrangements 


} to leave their cars at a motel or hotel 


in that ctiy, and buy a roundtrip 
ticket from there to Puerto Vallarta 


© for a modest $12.00, as we did. 


There are two acceptable hotels 


‘in Puerto Vallarta, the Paraiso and 


the Rosita. Both are used about 
equally by the airlines when they 
offer all-expense excursions during 
the summer. The Paraiso is near 
the center of the town across the 
Street from the Malecon (Ocean 


' Promenade) . The open-air lounges 


on the second and third floors face 
the ocean. There is hot and cold wa- 


© ter in every room, and the Paraiso 


is the Puerto Vallarta version of a 
modern hotel. The Rosita is right 
on the beach at the beginning of 


‘the Malecon. The outside is pink, 


and every second and _third-floor 
bedroom has its own narrow bal- 
cony and flaming window boxes. It 


| is built Spanish style, with all the 
» rooms opening onto the garden 
_ patio. The fourth side is an. open- 


air combination lounge and dining 
room, facing the ocean, with a 


fenced front yard that is shaded by 


a grove of cocoanut palms. Favorite 


) spots, especially at siesta times, are 
‘the native hammocks slung between 


the trees. 
Neither the Paraiso nor the Rosi- 
ta can be said to be up to American 


} resort standards. Still, if you are one 


of those people to whom genuine 
friendliness in a foreign country 
means more than wall-to-wall car- 
peting, you will find either hotel 
perfectly adequate. 

While tourists have only recent- 
ly discovered Puerto Vallarta, the 
California tuna fleet has known 
about it for many years, and visited 
it regularly. For reasons no one 
seems to be able to agree upon, the 
bay is unusually full of sardines. 
They flourish on food which, the 
residents claim, is carried into the 
bay by an underground river. The 
tuna fleet nets thousands for bait, 
but the supply seems to remain con- 
stant. 

Apparently everything that has 
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fins loves to eat the unfortunate 
sardine. As a result, the Bahia de las 
Banderas (Bay of the Flags) is posi- 
tively crowded with feasting span- 
ish mackerel, bonito, amberjack, 
red snapper and rooster fish. Sailfish 
and blue marlin are plentiful farther 
out. There are also porpoises—as if 
anyone could bear to catch one— 
huge turtles, giant shrimps, giant 
crawfish (the tropical lobster) , 
oysters and an endless variety of 
strange fish usually seen only in 
aquariums. 

The big game fishing season is 
from February to May. The fisher- 
men come in droves, and the tour- 
ist arriving then without reserva- 
tions finds every room in the town 
full, and sadly returns on the same 
plane. Life becomes quite hectic 
with music and informal dancing 
every night at both hotels, and the 
fishermen swapping experiences as 
they always do wherever their tribe 
gathers. It is then, too, that whales 
come courting near the Tres Marias, 
three islands at the bay’s southern 
tip. 

By June, the sailfish and marlin 
are too satiated with mollusks to 
be interested in bait, but there are 


' . still plenty of big fish that can fight 


every inch of the way after swallow- 
ing a bare hook. 

In a three-hour trip on the Riena 
del Mar (Queen of the Ocean) at the 
modest cost of $1.75 an hour—in- 


cluding poles—our inexperienced 
party of four, using only two lines 
at a time, caught fifteen large fish: 
two roosters, five amberjacks, four 
spanish mackerel, four bonito. 

The swimming at Puerto Vallarta 
is just as fabulous as the fishing. 
While there is a fairly good place 
to go swimming in front of the 
Rosita, the better is at Los Muertos 
(The Dead Ones). The name, 
tradition says, came from the happy 
habit pirates had of using this beach 
as a place of execution. Since Puerto 
Vallarta has only existed for about 
75 years, the vast, lonely bay, with 
its long sweep of firm, white sand, 
must certainly have been visited oc- 
casionally by such gentry, though 
it is hard to believe such a lovely 
spot could have been used for such 
a grim purpose. Both hotels furnish 
free daily transportation to Los 
Muertos, and you can either go in 
your bathing suit or change there 
in one of the thatched dressing 
rooms. 

On a sunny day, Los Muertos is 
so beautiful that it seems a little 
unreal. The languid waves just 
manage to paint a creamy line on 
the smooth sand. Pelicans skim 
across the surface of the water, ris- 
ing effortlessly as they scoop up a 
fish. Small groups of black ducks 
swim by, only their heads and tails 
visible. A quarter of a mile down 
the beach, the oddly shaped cliff 


Rugged cliffs loom above Puerto Vallarta, offer panoramic backdrop for photographers. 
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called The Pulpit stands like a 
black, stubby finger against a cobalt 
sky. Farther still, blending into the 
horizon of sea and distant moun- 
tains, are the sugar-loaf shaped is- 
lands of Los Arcos. 

Exploring the bay in a native- 
manned boat proved just as excit- 
ing an experience as fishing. We 


would chug along at three miles an — 


hour toward Los Arcos, passing 
through its fantastic tunnels where 
fishermen spear big crawfish. Cove 
after cove would slide by, each with 
its own sheltered, sandy beach. 
Sometimes we would glimpse a na- 
tive hut, or see a solitary horseman, 
sometimes a lonely fisherman on a 
rocky promontory, whirling his line 
about his head before casting it into 
the water. Once we slipped into a 
river where a mother pelican was 
airing her babies on a sand spit, and 
a pair of snowy egrets standing in 
the water under the dipping 
branches of a Copa de Or (Cup of 
Gold) returned our stares fearlessly. 

Riding at Puerto Vallarta is also 
a sport safely indulged in by any 
tourist, however inexperienced and 
timid. Our twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, who had always regarded horses 
suspiciously, said happily after her 
first ride, ‘““This is the kind of horse 
I like. The man had to give me a 
stick so I could make it go.” 

Just the same, these sure-footed 
little beasts can provide many a 
pleasant jaunt. There are the moun- 
tain trails past isolated Indian huts 
and trees full of green parrots and 
orchids. There is one ride out to the 
Goodwin Ranch with its small zoo. 
For shorter excursions, there is the 
road to the airport past pools of 
blue water hyacinths and groves of 
cocoanut palms, or a combination 
ride and swim at Los Muertos. Like 
everything else in Puerto Vallarta, 
riding costs little—half a day for 80 
cents, or a whole day from dawn to 
dark for $1.20. 

Puerto Vallarta was built orig- 
inally by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. The Goodwin Ranch is all 
that remains in private hands of 
their once vast holdings. But some 
of the fruit and cocoanuts still flour- 
ish on the mountains in back of the 
town up to the edge of the primeval 
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jungle where there are deer, moun- 
tain lions, tigers, ocelots, jaguars 
and turkeys. Great wedges of wild 
ducks and geese fly over Puerto 
Vallarta, often pausing to rest 
along one of the mountain rivers. 
Scarcely a day passes that the In- 
dians do not bring in some jungle 
trophy—often alive. Most of the lo- 
cal residents own one of the delight- 
ful little moon-faced parrots, and 
many a foreign resident—there are 
about 25—or tourist has succumbed 
to the charms of a baby ocelot, rac- 
coon or tiger—and then had to worry 
about how to take care of it, and 
get it home. 

Puerto Vallarta, with a popula- 
tion of about 6,000, is a very clean 
town, and its schools are among the 
best in Mexico. They are gifts of 
Senor Flores, the richest man in 
town. He gave them on one condi- 
tion—a clean town. And clean it is 
by any standards. 

There are two main streets in 
Puerto Vallarta running parallel to 
the Malecon, Juarez and Morelos. 
A dozen others sprout off these at 
right angles, some so steep they have 
to be ascended by stairs. It is al- 
ways pleasant to wander down 


Morelos or Juarez in the late after- 


noon. The tang of wood fires, the 
sound of a mother singing her baby 
to sleep, the friendly greetings and 
smiles, often in English, give even 
a tourist a warm feeling of belong- 
ing. Like the Puerto Vallartans, you 
pause at the Nieve Margarita on 
Morelos for a hygienic ice cream 
made from bottled water and dried 
milk or a frostick priced at two 
cents, and then wander on to the 
Plaza with its gay flower beds and 
tawny, flamboyant trees. 

A large part of the life of Puerto 
Vallarta goes on near the Rosita 
end of the Malecon. Under the big, 
thatched shelter, fishermen build 
and mend their dugouts. Indians 
beach their sailboats, piled high 
with green cocoanuts or trailing 
huge bunches of palm leaves to be 
used as thatch. The picturesque 
loading and unloading of the four 
tramp freighters takes place here 
too, and fishing parties from the 
hotels leave and return. Every eve- 
ning just before sunset the work- 
ers returning from the ranches ride 


by wearing big hats and ponchos, 


and sitting their beautiful horses—_ 
very different from the rented | 
variety—with the grace and pride of | 
the old Spanish conquistadores. 

As in all Mexican towns, Sunday 
is the big night in Puerto Vallarta. _ 
The plaza fills up. Older people sit 
on the benches watching the girls — 
circling in one direction, boys in — 
the other, until a boy sees a girl he 
likes, and joins her group. Two 
guitars, a violin and a vocalist strug- | 
gle to make themselves heard from 
the bandstand. Kerosene flares light 
up the fruit and drink stalls across | 
the street, and the playground next 
to it hums with small fry. Frequent 
rounds of gunshot punctuate the 
music, announcing that an Ameri- 
can Western is being shown at the 
local movie—ten cents for adults, 
six cents for children. | 

If it’s a nice night—and most | 
nights are—you are sure to be 
awakened later by the sound of the 
mariachis, strolling musicians, as 
they pause under your window. It’s 
very quiet by then, and the throb- 
bing voice of the singer and tinkling 
rhythm of the guitars are poignant- 
ly lovely. On a moonlit night they 
will probably return a second time 
after touring the town. It all fits in 
with the romantic picture you had 
of Mexico. 

How long Puerto Vallarta will 
continue to be such a hideaway is 
anyone’s guess. Pan American, in 
conjunction with Mexicana de | 
Aviacion, has already begun work | 
on a larger airport, and is planning » 
to have a new, up-to-the-minute | 
hotel ready soon. A good, all-weather ° 
road is well under way that in three 
to five years will link Puerto Vall- - 
arta with Guadalajara. Puerto Vall- - 
artans whisper darkly that it is be- - 
ing held up by the jealous machina- - 
tions of Acapulco, but actually | 
there is almost impassable moun- - 
tain jungle that must be conquered | 
first. i 

The tourist who demands the ; 
Ritz won't like simple, easy-going ; 
Puerto Vallarta. But the tourist who ) 
doesn’t mind plain living can still | 
have a wonderful vacation for in- | 
credibly little in this charming 
hideaway. In fact, many travelers 
who plan a mere two-day stay end 
up spending their full vacation in 
Puerto Vallarta. @ 
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ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, 
Carveth Wells. Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HILE AMERICA tells the world how 
W harmoniously diverse groups live 
together in the U.S., how high 
standards of living are, and how magnifi- 
cent the scenery is, at the same time the 
government puts up a formidable barrier 
when it comes to letting visitors from 
abroad see these things for themselves. 
To enter the U.S. just for a visit, a 
foreigner must have not only passport and 
visa plus three photographs, but medical 
and police certificates, proof of adequate 
funds, proof of medical admissibility, proof 
of being “not otherwise inadmissible,” two 
letters of reference, and testimony—what 
spy would not give it?—that he is not 
“subversive.” Further documents are de- 
manded to take care of onward or return 
transportation, pre-departure clearance 
on income tax, and certificates of inocula- 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


tions for smallpox and cholera. Additional- 
ly, the visitor is fingerprinted. To Euro- 
peans, particularly, this is a measure for 
criminals only, and the U.S. is the one 
country in the world that requires it for 
tourist admission. 

TRAVEL believes that such barriers do 
great harm to international relations, and 
that the U.S. is a loser in both propaganda 
and monetary terms. It is a natural thing 
for a foreigner to wonder why the U.S.— 
like Russia—makes it so difficult to see if 
all we claim about our greatness is really 
true. To visit most European countries, all 
an American needs is a_ passport. A 
reciprocal agreement would benefit both 
sides, and TRAVEL urges the U.S. govern- 
ment to reconsider these bans—and open 
America to all who desire to see its won- 


is 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 
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To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 W. B7thisStan Ns yen Gael oi Nes 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME_— 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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' class and costs $16.45 second class. 
From Munich, you travel by air- 
conditioned buses of the Orienteu- 

| ropa Pullman Line to Salzburg, site 
of the celebrated music festival, and 
through the highly-scenic province 
of Styria to the border of Yugo- 
slavia. Entering Yugoslavia, you 
pass through Ljubljana, capital of 
Slovenia, or alternately through 
Bled, a holiday resort in the Julian 
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From Eiffel Tower in Paris to Baghdad's 
Great Mosque, budget-minded travelers 
can now make low-cost journey, covering 
most of route aboard air-conditioned bus. 


Alps, and pick up the new National 
Highway at Zagreb, capital of Croa- 
tia. From here, you motor for 260 
miles in a straight line to Belgrade 
on the Danube, capital and largest 
city in Yugoslavia. Thence, the route 
takes you through Skopje in the 
southern section and on into Greece. 

The bus cuts across the northeast 
corner of Greece, touching Salonika, 
the country’s second city, and Kaval- 
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la, center of the tobacco industry, 
crosses European Turkey and en- 
ters Istanbul, the famous city on 
the Golden Horn, via the Bosphor- 
us. From Istanbul, with its beautiful 
Blue Mosque and fascinating ba- 
zaars, you proceed to Ankara, mod- 
ern capital of Turkey founded by 
Kemal Ataturk, and to Adana, a 
cotton-producing center in the ex- 
treme south. Just before leaving 
Turkey, you pass through ancient 
Antioch, site of the first Christian 
Church founded by St. Paul. 
Crossing over into Syria, you 
journey down the Levantine coast, 
with its imposing Crusader Castles 
and cathedrals, to Lattakia, the 
country’s only seaport, on to Trip- 
oli and Beirut, capital of Lebanon 
and home of the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut. The fare for this run, 


covering seven countries and 2,500 
miles in eleven days, is $75.88. 

In addition to  air-condition- 
ing, the Orienteuropa buses are 
equipped with 28 reversible and 
adjustable seats made comfortable 
by foam rubber cushions and head 
rests. They also carry a refrigerator, 
cocktail bar, radio, toilet and wash 
basin. Large windows permit maxi- 
mum vision of the road ahead. 

Inasmuch as the buses stop each 
night at a principal city, passengers 
have the option of going to a hotel 
or camping out under a huge closed 
and heated tent pitched against the 
sides of the bus. Camp beds, sheets 
and blankets are rented for the lat- 
ter purpose at a nominal charge. 
Travelers may also take their meals 
out or purchase box lunches and 
dinners at modest rates. 

The service departs from Munich 
and Beirut every other Wednesday 


TRAVEL MARhET PLACE 


RATES: 


50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 


precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Profes- 
sional quality. For travelers, lecturers, 
collectors. Interiors, Exteriors. Paris, 
French Riviera, Rome, England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Spain, etc. Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, Mexico, India, Bali. Descriptive 
illustrated catalog "T" 15c (Deductible 
from first order). 


SHRINES OF EUROPE AND HOLY LAND. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Chartres, 
Shrines of Italy. Exteriors and magnifi- 
cent Interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" and 
sample slide 25c (Deductible from first 
order). Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


A TRIP ABROAD? Plan now for ‘57! My 
1956 THRIFT GUIDE TO ENGLAND shows 
how to double your enjoyment; save half 
the cost. Send no money. Write for trial 
copy. Examine 5 days. Then either remit 
$1, or return. A Ziegler, author-publish- 
er, 3026 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 
D.C, 


CALLING numerous Oriental ports and 
Pacific Islands approximately every two 
months. Letters reairmailed $1.00 each. 
Capt. H. F. Williams, 442 Merritt Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 


COLOR SLIDES, STEREOS, 25c. World- 
wide Travel, Festivals, Animals. An- 
tique autos, Famous Paintings. D.C., Vir- 
ginia Caverns, Historic Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park our specialty. Royalpix T, 
1854 Woodland, Charlotte 5, N. C. 
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TOUR LEADERS DESIRED. Opportunity 
for persons familiar with the Near East 
to direct cultural, religious and pleasure 
tours. Free trip plus remuneration. 
Nametra, 550 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profita- 
ble, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader Ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free details. MEL- 
LINGER, F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS considered for 
early publication and national distribu- 
tion. All subjects considered. New au- 
thors welcomed. Write Atten: Mr. Noon- 
an, GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES — 8mm-1é6mm. 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection: National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, for- 
eign, wild animals. Free catalog—state 
which. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247- 
1 pw OneOrS: Pa. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19, N.Y. 
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and operates throughout the year. = 
One of its most interesting features — 
is that the passenger may board and | 
leave a bus at any stopover point — 
and resume his journey two weeks — 
later. 

Once in Beirut, 


“City of the Sun;’’ Damascus, the 


world’s oldest inhabited city; Jeru-— 
salem and the nearby Biblical towns 
with the Holy Places of Christen- 


dom; the rose-red city of Petra in 
southern Jordan; Cairo with its 
Pyramids and Sphinx, and the ruins 
of Luxor and Asswan in UprSs 
Egypt. 

If you choose to go directly to 
Baghdad, you may take an air-con- 
ditioned Pullman bus of the Nairn 


Transport Co. from Beirut or Da- 


mascus straight across the Syrian 
Desert through country made fa- 
mous by Lawrence of Arabia. Cut- 
ting across Northern Jordan, you” 
ride a tarmac ribbon from Mafrak~ 
to Rutbah Wells, a refueling point; 
Ramadi, on the banks of the gt 
phrates, to the capital of ee 
Al-Rashid, following desert tracks 
that once resounded to the bells of 
camel caravans transporting the 
treasures of the Orient. The trip 
requires nineteen hours to cover 
about 800 miles and makes only one 


stop, at Rutbah Wells for dinner. 


The first-class fare is $33.60, second- 
class, $28.00 and tourist-class $16.80, 
including meals. 

As the city of “A Thousand and 
One Nights,” Baghdad is dotted 
with museums, mausoleums and 
mosques, including the golden- 
domed Mosque of Kadhimain, a 
Moslem shrine, and is washed by 
the waters of the Tigri is River. 
Within an hour’s drive is Ctesiphon, 
winter palace of the Sassanian 
Kings, with its enormous brick arch. 
Within two hours are the ruins of 
Babylon, once the site of the Hang- 
ing Gardens and the Tower of 
Babel. An overnight journey to the 
south on the Iraqi State Railways 
brings you to Ur-of-Caldees, legend- 
ary birthplace of Abraham and tra- 
ditional scene of the Flood. 

From Baghdad, you may return 
to Western Europe and the United 
States by air, or retrace your path 
by bus to any desired point. @ 
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the tourist is 
within a few hours’ drive or flight __ 
from Baalbek, the Graeco-Roman — 


AT HOME IN 


Cynthia Bowles 


HERE IS A great deal being said 
i and written these days about 
this being a teen-ager’s world. 
But the statements practically all 
are being screened through adult 
minds of observers who are trying 
desperately to recall and to repro- 
duce their own impressions and re- 
actions at the same age. Consequent- 
ly, it is refreshing and arresting to 
have a significant travel book of 
which the writer herself is on the 
tender side of twenty and admirably 
able to express her own concepts 
and emotional responses. 

Cynthia Bowles, the youthful au- 
thor of At Home in India (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
180 pp., illus.) is one of the several 
children of Chester A. Bowles, one- 
time Federal Administrator and 
former Governor of Connecticut 
who, in 1951 when Cynthia was only 
fifteen, was appointed Ambassador 
to India and Nepal. This book is the 
engrossing record of her 21-month 
stay in the household of her dis- 
tinguished father at New Delhi and 
of occasional trips into the sur- 
rounding Asiatic country. Of 
course, she continued her schooling 
while in India, and through her 
classmates had singular opportunt- 
ties to study at first hand the do- 
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travel book selection 


“At Home In India’ Gives Readers Rare Look at Contrast-Packed Land 


mestic life of the people. She found 
them extremely friendly and sur- 
prisingly like our own. 

She takes her readers to Sevagram, 
where Mahatma Gandhi made his 
home, and Santineketan, the uni- 
versity in West Bengal founded by 
the great Indian poet Tagore, and 
to two villages near Lucknow called, 
respectively, Marehra and Bark- 
hurdarpur, both in process of mod- 
ernization. Also, she visits Kashmir 
and the Sikh region of the Punjab, 
and with a Parsi family in north- 
eastern Bombay. Entirely lacking 
in affectation, her accounts of the 
fine relationships of the young peo- 
ple of East and West are most il- 
luminating and filled with hope of 
warm international understanding, 
which is precisely what Miss Bowles 
wants ardently to accomplish with 
these chapters based on her diary. 

It is easy to understand why the 
impressionable young author, fresh 
from her contacts with the abject 
poor of India and matriculating at 
Oberlin College on her return to 
America, should have chosen to 
major in sociology. Yet, the picture 
she draws of the “untouchables”’ is 
by no means hopeless. On the con- 
trary, especially in her record of the 
period when she gave her services 
as a public health nurse in a miser- 
able village on the outskirts of New 
Dekhi, she hints at the effectiveness 
of the current movement for re- 
generation. “The people of the 
various castes,” she notes, “are fair- 
ly friendly and free with each other, 
but eating together and inter-mar- 
riage are still taboo.” 

“T do not think that they gener- 
ally suffer from lack of food,” she 
continues, demolishing still another 
popular misconception, “particular- 
ly now with the increase of India’s 
food production within the last few 
years. But their diet often is defici- 
ent in vegetables, fruits and high- 
protein foods. Heavy foods—grains 
and fats—make up the biggest part 
of what they eat. The Chawla vil- 
lagers are Hindus, almost all strict 


vegetarians who will eat neither 
meat nor eggs.” 

Anyone who picks up a copy of 
this unusual book should divest 
himself of the notion that it is mere- 
ly a juvenile effort. The text makes 
abundantly clear that Miss Bowles 
did a vast amount of original, 
grownup thinking in order to pro- 
duce her work. Her comments on 
the scenes that she makes so graphic 
and compelling for her readers are 
exactly what they should be in ad- 
vancement of her fine humanitarian 
philosophy. We know of no recent 
book about the Orient that is quite 
like this, and certainly those who 
are sufficiently fortunate to possess 
it will enjoy—vicariously, of course 
—a stimulating experience in hu- 
man relations and a trip halfway 
around the world under happy 
auspices. 

Two dozen well-chosen interest- 
ing photographs are reproduced as 
pictorial illustrations, and there is 
a short glossary of Hindustani 
words.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me At Home in India 
at the special membership price of 
$2.75. Remittance is enclosed. 


Name*a:5.205. ch oe eee 
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OOTBALL Is in the air these crisp autumn after- 

noons. But if you ever tried to film a game from 

the stands, you know that the situation can only 
be described with Sam Goldwyn’s famous two words: 
Impossible. Watching a play, it looks like a perfect 
chance for a good shot, but to your camera, the result 
comes out discouragingly distant. 

There is a reason for this disparity. When you con- 
cemtrate attention on a play, your vision focuses on the 
center of action. You ignore everything else. However, 
your camera does not have this human capacity to 
differentiate and concentrate its attention. It sees every- 
thing within a rather large angle of view—about 45° 
with the normal lens. Even a telephoto lens, with three 
or four times magnification, is not too helpful. In this 
situation, or watching a game through binoculars, have 
you ever wished you could put the binoculars on the 
camera? 

If you have tried it, as I have, you learned of three 
problems: Focusing, View-finding and Exposure. For- 
tunately, these problems now are solved for you with 
the Bino-Foto binoculars which come with a special 
attachment for almost any type of camera. 

Both photos on the opposite page were taken with 
the same camera, except that binoculars were attached 
for the close-up. Great magnification is obtained. If you 
add a 7x binocular to a two-inch camera lens, the result 
is a7 x 2, or fourteen-inch lens. With my three-inch re- 
flex camera, the result is a 21-inch lens. A Rollei or oth- 
er twin-lens reflex is ideal, as the binoculars fit over both 
the viewing and taking lenses. You can see exactly what 
you're getting, and also focus the image on the camera 
screen. 

For travelers, sportsmen, hunters and fishermen, the 
Bino-Foto is a new experience. You feel that your 
camera, which was a good shotgun, has now become a 
piece of high-powered artillery. I use a tripod when- 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


ever possible. The binoculars have the effect of stepping 
down the lens (to F/11 with a two-inch camera, to. _ 
F/16 with a three-inch) , but I have made good color 
shots with the new Ektachrome color at 1/50 and 1/100 
second. With black and white, a tripod is not manda- 
tory if you can speed up the shutter to 1/300 second 
or more. 

I haven't tried the Bino-Foto with my stereo camera 
yet, but I hope to. Meanwhile, I am preparing to get 
some football scenes. A big game is a great spectacle. 
Some teams have rules against the use of movie cameras 
or tripods, but most now are beginning to appreciate 
the publicity value of pictures taken by spectators. Let 
your pictures tell a complete story. Record the excite- 
ment and pageantry of the game. Plan to get cover- 
age of: 

1. A kick-off. This does not have to be the kick-off. 
But obviously a shot is needed to signalize the opening 
of the game in your picture-story. 2. A forward pass. 
Shoot the passer, but do not try to follow the ball 
through the air. Turn to the receiver. Show him leaping 
for the ball, even though it may be on another play. 3. A 
line play. 4. A touchdown. 5. Point after touchdown. 

With the above shots, you can reconstruct the ele- 
ments of a game. However, do not waste too much time 
or film on these shots, even if you do have a telephoto 
or Bino-Foto. You will not have a good story unless you 
cover background material: 6. Shoot the scoreboard a 
few times, especially when the game is close. The final 
scoreboard makes a good end-title. 7. Shoot background 
material. A newspaper headline—Army-Navy Game 
Draws 75 ,000—can be the main title of a movie or slide 
picture story. Also, a headline can be your end-title. 
These can be shot after the game, or any time that is 
convenient. 8. Pre-game scenes can include long shots 
of the stadium, pre-game crowds, queues at the ticket 
window, banners floating on high, or an eve-of-the- 
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game bonfire rally. 9. At the game, shoot the cheer lead- 
ers, the parade, the band, the cheering sections. 10. In- 
clude persona] shots of yourself and friends at the game, 
at the parties, and after the game. 

Shoot reactions of people at tense moments. Get 
closeups of friends and spectators, even if you have to 
ignore the game to do it. The results will be worth it. 
Your most valued pictures may be these closeups—per- 
haps a girl’s face, all agog at a tense goal-line moment. 
While 79,999 spectators are glued to the goal-line, you 
will be watching the spectator. It takes will power to 
turn your back on the game and focus on reaction shots. 

If you want a complete collaborative coverage, team 
up with a few camera friends. Make specific assignments 
to each man, such as reaction shots, background mate- 
rial, line play, forward passers, pass receivers, close ups, 
long shots, etc. 

Do not attempt to make an exact, complete documen- 
tary record of a game. Newsreel companies shoot thou- 
sands of feet of movie film just to show a few minutes 
of highlights on the screen. They have plenty of time, 
money and film. Rather, seek to compile a story of your 
own from different elements along the lines listed 
above, not as a precise, historical document, but as a 
personal record. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER FORUM 


Q. Can anything be done with under-exposed color 
slides? I just returned from a trip and all, or most, of 
my color shots are dark or slightly off-color. One of my 
friends told me to throw them into a large wastebasket 
and just take another trip. 

A. I have good news for you, if your transparencies 
are Anscochrome. Also for anyone with color prints 
(Ansco Printon) which can stand improvement. Ansco 
has just released its new formula for dye reduction. 
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There are three film layers in a color transparency— 
yellow, cyan (blue) , and magenta (red) . Each layer is 
reduced separately in that order. Or you can reduce 
only one or two colors. This gives you a measure of 


color-correction as well as correction for over-all under-> 


exposure, for either transparencies or prints. The 
method is reduction, so you can only delete color, not 
add. It is of no avail where transparencies are over- 
exposed or washed-out in appearance. The formula 
may be obtained by writing the Ansco Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. If you try out this method, be sure to use 
first only transparencies or prints that are unimportant 
enough to experiment with until you have the process 
mastered. 

Q. How can I get the home movie trick effect of divers 
rising out of water and landing on diving boards? 

A. Just turn the camera upside down while filming 
the usual diving exhibitions. After film is processed, 
turn film end for end and splice into reel, thereby 
reversing all the action. 

Q. Does the Ansco laboratory still process Ansco- 
chrome? 

A. Yes, the Ansco Color Finishing Laboratories, 
Binghamton, N. Y., processes Anscochrome. The 120 
and 620 sizes are returned in cardboard projection 
mounts, each of which is numbered and notched for 
convenience in projection. Cost is $1.50 per roll for 
processing and mounting. All transparencies are re- 
turned to owner by first-class mail. 

Q. What is the price of the Bino-Foto binoculars, and 
can they be used with movie cameras? 

A. The binoculars and adapter for 8mm and 16mm 
cameras is $103.40, plus tax. For still cameras, it is 
$99.45, plus tax. This includes the 7x binoculars, which 
can also be used as ordinary binoculars. For descriptive 
folder, write Bushnell Company, Pasadena 1, Cali- 
fornia. @ 
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Grand Manan 
Dear Sirs: 

I have visited Grand Manan for the 
past three summers and find it unique 
among vacation spots, but I think some 
of George Daniell’s information (Grand 
Manan, Travet, Aug., 1956) is a bit out 
of date. There is no car ferry from East- 
port, Maine, nor has there been one for 
some years. The car ferry is from Saint 
Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada. 
There is no town there called Grand 
Manan. He must be thinking of Grand 
Harbour. They no longer shovel fish out 
of the weirs but have boats fitted with 
pumps to do the job. It is true that they 
have some of the highest tides in the 
world but 70 feet—wow! Thirty feet 
might be more like it... . | heartily agree 
with Mr. Daniell for something differ- 
ent and off the beaten track, visit Grand 
Manan. 

Mrs. Allan Powell 
Willoughby, O. 


Wyoming's Liechtenstein 
Dear Sirs: 

It is rather a coincidence that in your 
July issue you have published a story on 
Lilliputian Liechtenstein, for on a pre- 
vious page you used a picture of running 
antelope (Travel Through Wyoming) 


ak Now 

: ~ AVAILABLE 

BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $2.95 


~—-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY ———-— 


TRAVEL, 50 w. 57thst., New York 19, N.Y. 
BOMClOSE $s. cceccsccscexane for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $2.95 each. 


Name 


Address = 


Postage prepaid in U. S. Foreign countries extra. 
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that I made a number of years ago on 
the Pitchfork Ranch in Wyoming that 
was founded by Baron Otto Franc Von 
Liechtenstein in 1878. When the Baron 
went to Wyoming to live he dropped the 
Liechtenstein part of his name and was 
known only as Otto Franc. One of the 
highest peaks in Wyoming (one of five 
over 13,000 feet) was named for him. 
This is Frane’s Peak at the head of the 
Gray Bull River. altitude 13,130 feet. I 
lived on the Pitchfork Ranch for some 
30 years. 

Charles J. Belden 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Excellent Estes 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for the ex- 
cellent article on Estes and Rocky 
Mountain National Park (Western W on- 
derland) done for your August issue by 
Thomas B. Lesure. The article was fac- 
tual and interesting, reporting that is 
especially appreciated by those of us 
who love and live in the area. 

Glenn Prosser 
Publisher 

Estes Park Trail 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Michigan Miscount 
Dear Sirs: 

SHAME ON YOU! In Travel 
Through Michigan in your August. 1956, 
issue you mentioned that Michigan has 
52 counties. As a resident of Michigan, I 
am very proud to inform you that Michi- 
gan has 83 (count ’em) counties... . 
Now you have 31 more reasons why you 
should travel through Michigan. Aside 
from this error, you have a very interest- 
ing magazine. We place the old issues of 
TRAVEL in our motel units as we find that 


a magazine such as yours is ageless. .. . « 


Lucille Corwin 
New Buffalo, Mich. 


Cleanup Campaign 
Dear Sirs: 

[Regarding] the fine article by 
Eugene A. Hildreth, You Can Help 
Keep America Beautiful, in the August, 
1956, issue of TRAVEL, I really feel that 
the publishing of this article will go a 
long ways to make our citizens more 
conscious to “Refuse to be Litterbugs.” 
Our Association has been fighting the 
litter nuisance for a number of years and 
we are delighted with the fine progress 
which is being made by Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., and by the National 
Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up Bureau 
in Washington. ... 

“O.P.” Schnabel, Sec’y 
Beautify San Antonio Assn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


“That won't be necessary—now!” 


Twister Answers 


1. The United States 3,026,789 square 
miles. Australia’s area is 2,974,581 
square miles. 2. Russia (in Asia). 3.7 
Three Islands of the same name in the 
English Channel. 4. Mammoth Cave. 5. 
Paris. 6. At Cannes, France. 7. Rome. 
8. Rome. 9. The Danube. Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade. 10. (a) 11. Death 
Valley, California, 276 below sea level. 
12. East. 13. Sarasota is in Florida and — 
Saratoga is a racing center! 14. Nether- 
lands. 15. Northern India. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 6: (Top) Columbia University; (Bottom) Graflex 
Photo Contest. P. 9: N. Y., New Haven a Harttord 
Railroad. P. 10: Scandinavian Airlines System. P. 13: 
(Top & Center) Tiers from Monkmeyer; (Bottom) Japan 


Air Lines. P. 14-16: Japan Travel Bureau. P. 18-22: 
Delaware State Development Department. P. 23-24: 
French Government Tourist Office. P. 2 Phoenix 


Planning & Development Commission. P. 36-39: Author. 
P. 40-43: Australian Tourist Bureau. P. 46-47: Western 
Pacific Railroad. P. 49: Tisch Hotels (Top Left); Sher- 
aton, inc. (Top Right); Hamilton Wright (Bottom Left) ; 
International Hotels. P. 50-51: Australian Tourist 
Bureau. P. 53: Pan American World Airways. P. 57: 
(Top) French Government Tourist Office; (Bottom) Arab 
Information Center. P. 60: Author. P. 65: (Top) Italian 
Line; (Center) British Overseas Airway Corp.; (Bot- 
tom) Asheville Chamber of Commerce. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


-U.S. REVISES CUSTOM FORMS 

Custom forms have been 
revised for all U.S. 
points of entry except 
along Mexican border, 
first change in baggage 
declaration in over 50 
years. New form is filled 
mostly with "Yes", "No" 
checkmarks. Treasury Dept. 
will soon devise new form 
for entry along U.S.=- 
Mexico border. 


USSR SNARLS TOURIST VISAS 
Reports from Europe in- 
dicate that trips to Rus- 
Sia are not proceeding 
smoothly. Recently 50 
Americans who planned to 
- tour USSR were blocked 
from entry because of visa 


i mix-ups. Prior to their 


departure, Russian Embassy 


in U.S. had assured group 


» that there would be no 
Such difficulties. 


KY. OPENS FIRST TURNPIKE 

Kentucky Turnpike, huge 
40-mile superhighway run- 
ning south from Louisville 
to Elizabethtown, opened 
recently. Strip is state's 
Perrst. toll route, cost 
$38,500,000, has only one 
exit-entry point between 
“‘terminals—at Shepherds- 
ville. Toll charge is 60¢ 
per car. 


U.S. STARTS ROAD PROGRAM 
Federal Government's 
huge $33,000,000,000 high- 
way building program has 
begun with states already 
appropriating money. Pro- 
gram will take 13 years, 
build 41,000 miles of 
highways, with U.S. pay- 


OLYMPIC SPACE STILL OPEN 

Sport enthusiasts can 
Still go to World Olym- 
pics in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, Nov.22-Dec.8., as 
limited space is available 
on escorted tours which 
leave Oct. 26-Nov. 18. 
Conducting tours are SITA 
World Travel, Inc., Ameri- 
can Express, Qantas Empire 
Airways, Northwest Orient 
Airlines. Trips cost from 
$1,469 up. 


WIS. URGES TRUCKLESS ROADS 
Wisconsin road officials 
report they cut traffic 
accidents by prohibiting 
trucks from using key 
tourist routes on week- 
ends. Roads were able to 
carry more cars further, 
faster, without conges- 
tion. State plans to in- 
stitute truckless tourist 
roads again next Summer 
on weekends. 


AFRICA HITS HUNT SPLURGES 
New efforts are being 
made in Kenya, other Afri- 
can countries, to discour- 
age big game hunters from 
trying to bag too much too 

soon. Licenses are now 
needed to kill elephants, 
rhinoceroses, Masai lions, 
leopards, 
game restrictions on 
safaris over 35 days. 


JORDAN-ISRAEL VISAS EASED 
UAS=—vourastsscan now 

cross from Jordan to 
Israel without special 
permits at Mandelbaum 
Gate. Americans need only 
passports to enter Israel 
from any point, but other 
nationals need visas too. 


but there are no, 


HAWAII PARK TO GET ROADS 
New roads, trails, build- 
ings costing $3,360,000 
will be added to Hawaii 
National Park in Territory 
of Hawaii. Dept. of In- 
terior officials plan to 
enlarge visitor center, 
auditorium at Mauna Loa 
so visitors can view vol-= 
canic activity more 
easily. New visitor cen-= 
ter will be built at 
Haleakala. 


TV TO HELP N.Y. AIRPORTS 
Closed-circuit televi- 
Sion for air traffic con- 
trol will be used to help 
solve flight congestion in 

greater N.Y. area, offi- 
cials of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration report. TV 
used with radar is expect- 
ed to speed handling of 
planes, increase number of 
hops, is scheduled to 
start Sones 


ITALY OFFERS GAS DISCOUNTS 

Italian Government now 
offers gas coupons with 
discounts of 30% for all 
vehicles having foreign 
licenses, plus Italian 
cars owned by foreign 
tourists. U.S. travelers 
who rent Italian cars must 
pay full gas price, how- 
ever. 


TOURISTS PACK U.S. PARKS 

Over 21,000,000 persons 
visited U.S. National 
Parks during first 6 
months of 1956, up 11% 
over last year. Most popu- 
lar parks are Great Smoky 
Mountains, N.C.-Tenn. 3 
Shenandoah, Va.; Platt, 
Okla. 
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PAN-AM ROAD TOUR PLANNED 

Plans are set for motor 
tour through Mexico, Gua- 
temala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, to celebrate comple- 
tion of new stretch of Pan 
American Highway. Tour 
members will have free tow 
service, guides, free en- 
try permits, choice of ac- 
commodations ranging from 
luxury hotels to private 
homes. For details, write 
Pan-American Highway Cara- 
vans, ll Calle 2-54, Zone 
1, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. 


SHIP OPENS CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

First-class passengers 
aboard Moore-McCormack 
liner Argentina can now 
open charge accounts up to 
$2,000 for all. ship ser- 
vices, including tips, at 
no extra cost. Itemized 
bill is sent to home or 
office, handy for income 
tax purposes. All credit 
arrangements are handled 
by Travelers Credit Ser- 
wace.u lic. , of NYC. 


TWA TRANSFERS LUGGAGE 

TWA has inaugurated its 
own baggage-transfer serv- 
ice at Chicago's Midway 
Airport, picking up lug- 
gage from other airlines 
instead of waiting for 
them to deliver it. Under 
old system, aS many as 200 
bags per week failed to 
make connections. TWA also 
inaugurated self-claim 
baggage counter which cuts 
passenger waiting time. 


GERMANS TO HOST SKI MEET 

International Ski Week 
of Alpine countries will 
be held at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, Germany, 
Jan. 26-Feb. 3, coupled 
with llth International 
Winter Sports Week. Easy 
downhill runs for inexpe- 
rienced skiers are being 
built in area. Intricate 
Skolt. hiehest- in abl 
Germany, will also be 
Duet. 
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ISLE ROYALE TO GET DOCKS 

Dept. of Interior offi- 
cials have proposed 
$2,094,000 development 
program for Isle Royale 
National Park, Mich., 200 
islands, 133,800 acres in 
area. New buildings, har- 
bor facilities, utilities, 
trails, small docks are 
planned. Community kitch- 
ens will be erected on 
each of 4 park camp 
grounds. 


HUGE LAFAYETTE FETE SET 
France is planning to 
celebrate 200th anniver- 

sary of Lafayette with 
pageants, grand balls, 
tableaux, special tours 
next year. On Jan. l, 
President of France will 
proclaim Lafayette Year, 
open famed patriot's place 
of birth in Auvergne to 
public. 


AIRLINE LINKS INDIANA CITY 
Lake Central Airlines 
began flights to Marion, 

Inds; Sept. kk; city ss 
first scheduled air ser- 
vice in history. Airline 
links town with 26 other 
municipalities on local 
routes, will also begin 
serving Portsmouth, 0., 
soon. 


BIKE MAP OF N.Y. OFFERED 

Pocket-sized map showing 
location of all bike 
routes, hostels plus other 
accommodations for 
cyclists within 150 miles 
of NYC is now available 
for 25¢ from American 
Youth Hostel Store, 14 W. 
St his tas wn. 


JAL LINKS S.F.-BANGKOK 

Beginning Oct. 4, Japan 
Air Lines will extend its 
service to Bangkok with 2 
weekly flights from Tokyo 
on DC-6Bs. New route links 
Bangkok with JAL's San 
Francisco runs, with only 
few-hour layover for pas- 
sengers in Tokyo. Tourist 
hops roundtrip cost 
$1,108.80, tax free. JAL 
has also started twice- 
weekly span from Fukuoka 
to Okinawa. 


LINERS IMPROVE 3RD CLASS 

American President Lines 
improved its low-cost 
travel to Asia, Hawaii, by 
offering air-conditioned, 
third-class accommoda- 
tions, plus new cocktail 
lounges, expanded sun 
decks. on President Wilson,7 
Cleveland. Renovating pro- 
gram was completed Sept. 
15. Third-class fare to 
Japan roundtrip costs 
$600. 


FRANKFURT CHURCH RESTORED 
Travelers to Frankfurt, 
Germany, this-fall will be 
able to see newly restored 

Church of St. Nicholas, 
which dates back to first 
half of Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. Facades have all 
been replastered, with new 
pews, altars installed. 


HOSTESSES MAY RIDE RAILS 
Hostesses may be added 
to French trains early in 

1957, officials saying 
that women would perform 
same role on rails as do 
airline hostesses on 
planes. 


oo eEESSSSSSSSSSSMSMSSssse 
RAILS DENY FARE INCREASE WILL SPIKE SLEEPER SERVICE 


N.Y. Central, Pennsylvania railroads denied that 
their proposed 45% rate increase in first-class fares 
was aimed at driving away unprofitable Sleeping car 
business. However, manufacturers report neither line 
has any sleeping cars on order, new or for replace- 
ments. Other train companies are buying only 12 
Sleepers, lowest backlog since end of World War II. 
In 1948, 1,180 sleeping cars were on order. Recently, 
N.Y. Central put up for sale or lease 416 stations 
along its 10,700-mile system to cut passenger losses 
estimated last year at $37,788,353. 
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N.J. SETS UP ROADBLOCKS 

Attorney general of New 
Jersey has ordered state 
police, state motor ~ 
vehicle inspectors to set 
up road blocks throughout 
State to check for defec- 
tive brakes, lights, 
proper driver licenses. 
Because of congestion at 
New Jersey automobile in- 
Spection stations, number 
of compulsory car check- 
ups has been cut to 1 per 
year until more stations 
are built. 


CANADA TOURIST CENTER DUE 
Work has begun on new 
$7,000,000 Canadian tour- 
ist center in Montreal, at 

15557 Sherbrooke Street 

East. Also to be con- 
structed are 100-room 
motel, office buildings, 
shopping center, conven-= 
LLou nall, restaurant, 
motion picture theatre, 
gasoline stations. 


HONG KONG MULLS PROMOTION 
Hong Kong officials are 
considering plans to pro- 
mote island as new Pacific 
travel lure. Over $4,000,- 
000 may be spent in pro- 


motion, roughly 1% of mon- 


ey spent by tourist trade 
there. Hotels in area will 
soon undergo expansion 
program to accommodate 
larger influx. 


U.S. REVAMPS MILITARY PARK 

Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
National Military Park in 
Georgia-Tennessee, will 
undergo improvements cost- 
ing $207,500, officials of 
Department of Interior re- 
port. Money will be spent 
on roads, trails, build- 
ings, utilities, parking 
facilities. 


SAS REDUCES FLIGHT TIME 
Scandinavian Airlines 
System's long-range Doug- 
las DC=-7Cs have cut flying 

time on N.Y.-Copenhagen 
flights to 11 hours, 45 
min., compared with former 
18-hour hops. 
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MUNICH RAIL TIME CUT 
Train time from Munich 
to famous Schneefernerhaus 

Hotel on Zugspitzplatt, 
just below peak of Ger- 
many's highest mountain, 
has been reduced to 3 
hours with new diesel- 
electric express cars on 
Bavarian Zugspitz Railway. 
Train travels at 11 miles 
per hour on inclinations 
Of 25% 


4 WEST INDIES CRUISES SET 

Canadian Pacific's 
Empress of Scotland will 
make 4 cruises from NYC 
to West Indies, South 
America beginning January 
15, 1957. Fourteen-day 
cruises will dock at San 
Juan, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Panama, Havana, cost $350 
up. New 19-day cruises 
dock at 4 more ports, cost 
$475 up. 


YUGOSLAVS BUILD JET FIELD 

Construction will begin 
soon on huge, modern air- 
port near Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, large enough to 
handle jet planes. Sched- 
uled to be completed in 
1958, landing field will 
service flights to Middle 
East, Eastern Europe, is 
aimed at stimulating more 
vacation travel to Yugo- 
Slavia. 


HOLY LAND TOUR PLANNED 

"Christmas in Holy 
Land," escorted air tour, 
departs Dec. 1 by Swissair 
for 35 days, will visit 
England, France, Greece, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Italy. 
Conducted by Nametra, 
Inc., package deal costs 
$1,830. 


NASSAU GETS 3 MORE HOPS 
Three extra Viscount 
BOAC flights began Sept. 3 
to Nassau, making total of 
5 weekly hops from NYC to 
Bahamas. All runs are 
tourist class, with con- 
plimentary meals, cost 
$130.00 through Dec. 15. 


ITALIAN LINE CHANGES RUNS 


Italian Line's Giulio 
Cesare (above), Conte 
Grande, regularly serving 
Italy-South America, will 
be switched to NYC-Italy 
service in 1957 to help 
relieve heavy demand for 
passenger space resulting 
from Sinking of Andria 


Doria. 


BOAC PLANS JET-PROP HOPS 


British Overseas Airways 
Corp. has slated flights 
of Bristol Britannia 
turbo-prop planes in Octo- 
ber from London to Jo= 
hannesburg, cutting air 
time by over 6 hours to 

af OUTS. 245 min. 


DoS cate here 


Dept. of Interior plans 
spending $31,600,000 to 
extend, repair 477-mile 
Blue Ridge Parkway, also 
improve trails, buildings, 
utilities, with most work 
scheduled to be completed 
Dy. Late LI57~ 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 


PPP PPP PPP 


1. Veteram Car Rally...............Adelaide, Australia 
i. Grand Prix d*Automme Horse Race....-Autevil, France 
1-2. All Saints Day............-.-Worldwide observance 
aa Aet. Weak. w.<a es cust + - oa owes A enous Island 
1-15. Finnish Indus. Art Exhib.......Helsinki, Finland 
3-25. Intl. Chess Tournaments.......Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
1-350. Mickjewicz Year Celebration.......Warsaw, Poland 
1-30. Chrysanthemum Show.....-.--.--.--Wheeling, W. Va. 
1-30. Railways Centnl. Celebration...Stockholm, Sweden 
3-15. Buck Fever Days. conec oo owe ase ks UPeGHViile, Mich. 
%_ Culture Day-...--cscccsccccsccecsseseeess All Japan 
sta of Nations Celebration.....San Diego, Calif. 
endence Day Celebration........Cuenca, Ecuador 

rT St. Hubert...<.<. . oe ee oot. Hubert, Beigium 
3. Independence Day Celebration............Panama City 
3-38. Gastronomic Fair...........+.-.-----Dijon, France 
A. Indian Harvest Festival............-bafayette, R.I. 
A. Candlelight Procession......Scherpenheuvel, Belgium 
6. Melbourne Cup Horse Race.......Melbourne, Australia 


Se Riection DAY. <s<ccacecss cas evenescceesesceAll Usas 
6-15. Grassland Congress.......Palmerston, North, N.Z. 
7. St. Leonard's Ride...............Bad Toelz; Germany 
7=10. Golf Tourmament...............eoyaney, Australia 
8. Junior Livestock Show.............EHau Claire, Wisc. 
3-10. "49ers Encampment...........Death Valley, Calif. 
9. Lord Mayor's Show.........-eeeceeeeeeeee LONdON, Eng. 
9-17. Royal Agricultural Fair..........Toronto, Canada 
eteteta PAtT. ase da ce ee o's 0 0 eli ae we.05e GOLOZA, A POrtuueaL 
10-17. Intl. Cycle & Motorcycle Show...London, England 
40-20. Open Fair.........-..-+-+.e-5t. Martin, Portugal 
e. Native Festivals. .....c2ces++ce2ee0an Martin; Mexico 
Zl. Handicap Yacht Race..............Ssan Diego, Calif. 
PE eCMeIStmaAS Parade. «soc « <s:« 06s 0 view, Centro, Calat. 


11. Independence Day Celebration...Cartagena, Colombia 
11. Armistice Day.............--..-Worldwide obServance 
tt—-ts- Annual Fair. 22 ..s2cceececece oct Ortimao, Fortugad 
12. Fiesta & Corn Dance...........Tesuque Pueblo, N.M. 
14. Dockyard Day Celebration........Antigua, Guatemala 
15. Children Shrine Visiting Day.............All Japan 
15-17. Nazareth Farm Show.............Nazareth, Penna. 

ternational Fair.....Phnom—-Penh, Cambodia 
15-Dec. 6. - Nicholas Celebrations...All Netherlands 
PA eERUHICET SS DANCES a « o0'cwinise' -e a owe siee alevaieinre OWL Gl Granur 
17-19. Trois Glorieuses Wine Fair.......Beaune, France 
ere BOLO NALLOUGA LO. ovc-sia ae a's c's e's ca.c eicicie = « earece ce MOneEGO 
19. Discovery Day Celebration.........-All Puerto Rico 
20. Revolutionary Day Celebration..........-All Mexico 
21. Virgin of El Quinche Fiesta....El Quinche, Ecuador 
B75 ThaANKSLIVINE «<< 2 <2 pip ahaa (ole & a 0: € anterenecolatecete che etal eRe Se 
22-Dec. 8. Worid Olympics.......,..Melbourne, Australia 
25. Labor Thanksgiving Day.«ee..eeeereeeees ee All Japan 
25- All Western Band Review.........Long Beach, Calif. 
Z25- Fairy Tale Parade.......sceeeeceeesePortiland,. Ore. 
24. Opening of Yachting Season.....Adelaide, Australia 
24. Grey Cup Final Football Championship.......Toronto 
24. Christmas Fair....sccccceccceeee- Stockholm, Sweden 
25. Harvest Square Dance...............-Pinehurst, N.C. 
27. Natl. Battle Fiesta..............Tarapaca, Ecuador 
29. Pilgrim Fathers Thanksgiving.......Leyden, Holland 
50. Opening of Christmas Season...........Hobbs, N. M. 
30. St. Andrews Day Celeb........Ciudad Robrigo, Spain 
50-Dec. 9. Poinsettia Pageant........San Diego, Calif. 
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TOURS TO ROAM OVER AFRICA | 
Two 47-day luxury | 
escorted tours of Africa | 
are being arranged by ~ 3 
British Overseas Airways — 
Corp., with Bankers & Mer=_ 
chants Travel Service. — 
Leaving Jan. 12, Feb. 2, 
groups will travel from 
Capetown to Equator, see — 
Kenya, Zanzibar, Union of 
South Africe, Belgian Con- 
go. Trip costs $3,385, all 
accommodations first 3 
class. ia 


ot 
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CUNARD MAPS BRAZIL SAILING 

Cunard liner Mauretania 
will make 29-day cruise 
through West Indies to 
Brazil from NYC, leaving 
Dec. 22, stopping at 10 
ports during her 11,250- 
mile voyage. Passengers 
will have 3 days to spend 
in Rio de Janeiro, will 
celebrate Christmas in 
Port-au-Prince, Spend New 
Year's Eve at sea. Trip 
costs $750 up. 


NYC PLANS CULINARY SHOW 

NYC Coliseum will host 
88th annual Salon-of 
Culinary Art, Nov. 12-16, 
featuring individual 
dishes, buffet dinners 
prepared by world-famed 
chefs, bakers, pastry 
cooks. Sponsored by Societe 
Culinaire Philanthropique, 
exhibit will'be open to 
public. 


LIBERTY ISLAND WORK DUE 
Liberty Island, formerly 
Bedloes Island, in N.Y. 
Harbor will soon undergo 
improvements costing 
$1,156,600. New $5,000,000 | 
immigration museum is also 
planned on island, site of 
Statue of Liberty. ~ 


CENTRAL ADDS 5 CITIES 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
awarded Central Airlines 2 
new routes, reaching 5 new | 
cities—Denver, Colorado 

Springs, Colo.; Lamar, 
Mo. ; Liberal, Kans.; Guy- 
mon, Okla.—service ex- 
pected to begin Nov. l. 
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